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Albert J. Edmunds 


Is 0) to engagements for lessons or lectures 
on ly Christian Literature, New Testament 
Criticism, and Comparative Theology. The sa- 
cred Books of the Buddhists, in the original 
Pali, a specialty. Honors matriculate of the 
University of London: 1877. Twenty years of 
private study. Pupil of J. Rende! Harris. 

Address care of Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1300 Locust street, Philadelphia. 
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PARLOR AND 1WO BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 
A to let. Apply to MARY SINGLEY, 1123 Mt. 
Vernon &t., Philadelphia. 





PRIVATE FAMILY, FRIENDS, WILL RENT 
a large, sunny front room, with board. 
804 North 17th Street. - 


FRIEND DESIRES POSITION AS A COM- 
nion or care-taker. Gentle and patient. 
x 11, Langhorne, Pa. 


OOKKEEPER. — EXPERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J.C. HANCOCK, 
1932 Girard Avenue 


ESIRING EMPLOYMENT, I WOULD TEN- 
der my services for a moderate compensa- 
tion, to some party who may need assistance 

in office work, collections, ete.,— work I have long 
been accustomed to do. Reference given where 
desired. Address RICHARD 8S. GRIFFITH, 2026 
Mervine Street, Philadelphia. 
WILL EXCHANGE NEW DECORATED HAV- 
I iland Chinsware for old plates, or will buy for 
cash. COLLECTOR, No. 107. this Office. 

ARKING WITH INDELIBLE INK NEATLY 
done by a Friend, at 1818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


W)LEASANT FRONT ROOM, WITH BOARD. 
I every convenience. Friends’ family. 536 
Marshall Street. 





ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms aud board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 

cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 
buildings Terms, $1.50 a aay. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


AFE FOR SALE.—AT SWARTHMORE, PA, 
a Herring’s Champion Safe, (made by Farrell 
& Co), dimensions 29x27 inches, height s8 
inches. In first-class order. Address “ R,’’ This 
Office. 
WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN MAY HAVE 
board in a Friends’ family. 8S. E. corner 22d 

and Wallace streets, Philadelphia. 
O LET.—TWO NICELY FURNISHED ROOMS 
in a private family. Central. Apply at this 

Office, No. 9 


ANTED.—FOUR UNFURNISHED ROOMS 
or half a house in the vicinity of 16th and 
Race Streets. Address K., 1500 Race st. 


ANTED —A COPY OF *‘ FRIENDS’ ALMA- 
nac,” of 1861, published by T. Ellwood 
Chapman, 5, So. 5th street Philadelphia. 

A reasonable price will be paid. Address FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 


THE WHITTIER 
N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZZARD, Prop’s. 


HENRY ©. ELLIS, Durable Work 


Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


('HARLES BURTON, 907 My ‘STH ST. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, 


Jobbing Attended To. 














CaRP: > 
BUILDERS, and 
CoNTRACTORS 


1125 Sheaff St. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 








Calendar, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
1897. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, Tenth Month 22, 8 o’clock.— 
Meeting of the Standing Committee upon In- 
dian Affairs. 











SEVENTH-DAY, Tenth Month 23.—Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, 11 a. m., and 3 p. m. 
5 p. m., The General Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor, in Lecture Room. 


8 =. The Representative Committee, in 
m No. 4. 









FIRST-DAY, Tenth Month 24, 10a. m., and 8 p.m.— 

Meetings for Worship at Park Avenue Meeting- 
house. 

At Fayette and Asquith Sts., at 10 a.m., and 
3 p. m. 

3 p.m , Youths’ ee at Park Avenue, con- 
ducted by Officers of the First-day School 
Association. 

SECOND-DAY, Tenth Month 25.—Central Committee 

on First-day Schools, 8 a, m. 


Educational Committee, 9 a. m. 
Meetings for Business at 10 a. m., and 3 p. m. 


7.30 p.m., Meeting for Men and Boys, conducted 
by the White Cross League. Addresses by 
Aaron M. Powell, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
and others. 


8 p. m., General Conference of those engaged or 
interested in First-day School Work, 


THIRD-DAY, Tenth Month 26.—Meetings for Busi- 

ness at 10 a.m, and 3 p. m. 

8 p.m., Public Meeting under the auspices of 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, Subject: 
‘**Purity.’’ Addresses will be delivered by 
Aaron M. and Anna Rice Powell, arid others. 





FOURTH-DAY, Tenth Month 27, 10 a. m.— Meeting 
for Business 
3 p. m., Session devoted to the interests of First- 
day Schools, within the Yearly Meeting. 
8 p. m., Meeting for Worship. 


FIFTH-DAY, Tenth month 28, 10 a. m., and 8 p. m., 
Meetings for Business. 
The newly appointed Representative Commit- 
tee will meet for organization, etc, in the 
Lecture Room, at 8 p.m. 





Calendar of Near Meetings, Etc. 


TENTH Mo. 23—Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Minis- 
ters and Elder-. 
25—Baltimore Y M., General Meeting. 
30—Philadelphia Y. M. Committee on 
Philauthropic Labor. 
ELEVENTH Mo. 5—Phiiad’a Y. M. Com. on Homes. 
6—Philad’a Y. M. First-day School 
Association. 
13—Philad’a Y. M. Committee on 
Education, Etc. 
20—Genera! Conference Friends’ As- 
sociations, Newtown, Pa 





L. A. MUKPHY, 
721 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY. 


Spring Garden St., 


(AR OLINE RAU, 6 Ne ante 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


[JA4E J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


> ae. 583 North El th Street, 
| Millinery. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


VORY - SOAP 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* We continue our offer to send to New Sub- 
scribers the remaining issues of 1897, and all of 1898, 
for the one-year price, $2. 

*,* If any who send 25 cents, now, for three 
months’ subscription (new) so desire, it can be ap- 
plied later, on our offer, above,—that is, they can 
pay in $1.75 additional, and get the paper to end of 
1898 


*,* We send out to those who have recently been 


receiving Sample Copies of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- | 


CER small ‘‘coin-cards,” in which they can con- 
veniently send us a silver 25-cent piece, and thus 


avail themselves of the 3-months’ offer. This is for | 


new subscribers only. 

*,* We are much obliged to those who have sent 
us names for Sample Copies. We have now a goodly 
list. But we should be glad to have two, three, ten 
timesas many Will notall our friends who have 
not already done so send us a list of such names? 


If not alist, then asingle name? There is scarcely 


any reader of the INTELLIGENCER who does not 


know of some one who ought to be a subscriber, 


and yet is not. 


*,* We are arranging with The Century Magazine 


to have the advantage of a Combination offer, by 
which it furnishes its great ‘‘ Gallery of One Hun- 
dred Portraits,’’ to those who take the Century a 
year, and the INTELLIGENCER a year, at a very low 
price. The “Gallery” is a collection printed from 
the fine wood cuts which the Century has from time 
to time, in its 27 years of existence, had engraved. 
There are portraits of many persons in whom 
Friends are interested, (with some whom they do 
not care for) There is a fine one of Lincoln, one of 
Whittier, others of Bryant, Burns, John Burroughs, 
Themas Carlyle, Columbus, George Wm. Curtis, 
Emerson, Franklin, Gladstone, General Grant, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, President McKinley, Ruskin, Savona- 
rola, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Qu en Victoria, Washington, Webster,—-and many 
more whose right to eminence in some honorable 
degree is not questioned. 

The Century will sell these portraits next year at 
a retail price of $7.50. This year they are offered 
in such combinations as that with the INTELLIGEN- 
CER, and also as premiums with the Century The 
price with the Century is $6.59 (i. e., $4 for the Maga- 
zine, and $2.50 for the “ Gallery.) The offer 
we shal) make is the Century, the “ Gallery,” and 





the INTELLIGENCER for $7.50, making the cost of the 
hundred pictures only $1.50 more than the united | 


price of INTELLIGENCER and Century. 


*,* There are few newspapers so well read as | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. The fact that it is small 
and compact favors a complete examination. A 
great majority of our readers, we believe, read 
“ from cover to cover.” 

*,* It is the weekly newspaper of good character 
that is not thrown aside half-read, or left in the seat 
in the railway train, or used, a day after its date, 
for kindling the fire. 

*,* From the Sample Copy lists we expect to get 
new subscribers. Send us all the names you can. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N,. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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\\ | The Traveler who would thor- 


hly enjoy his toilet and bath 
celoguerr ated ihe tbe 


N 


Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


7 toilet case. 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex- 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, are informed that ar - 
ments have been made with the railroad companies 
so that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at a 
special rate of one and one-third fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the under- 
signed, or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, card orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division,— 
any point east of Pittsburg. Philadeiphia ana Erie 
Division, United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
West Jersey Railroad. fee ee Wilmington, 
& Baitimore Railroad, Philacelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of 
New York city, or other leased or affiliated lines 
within these limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 20th to the 
28th of Tenth month, inclusive, with limit of ex- 
piration Eleventh month 4, 1897. inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
roint where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
pos Applicants will state specifically what 
railroad or what system they wish to come over. 

EDWARD STABLER. Jr. 
7 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 


Lodging Arrangements. 
Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac 
commodation for lodging furmished at Park Avenue 
meeting-house. Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day 
evening, 22d of Tenth month, for those who wish to 
attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers and 
elders, on Seventh day. 
For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, rd or lodging, or both. can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 
Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 
CHALKLEY HOLT, 817 W. North Ave., Balt. 
SALLIE H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto., 
Secretary of the General Committee. 
N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 
name the day on which they expect to reach Balti- 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator —- to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


re CE 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES, 
cial attention g en to serving families. Office 
North Eighth , Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


8 


For Rent Cheap 


12-Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 


The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Penna. 


Swarthmore. . 


For rent, Queen Anne Cottage, II rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, with one acre of 
ground. Directly adjoining the college and 
meeting-house. Will rent reasonably to desira- 
ble tenant. 


DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch St. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLIII. 

WE are always talking about the greatness of our prin- 
ciples. But let us not forget that the more we believe in 
their greatness, the larger should be our sacrifices in their 
behalf. 


This is a paragraph we find credited to the London /nguirer. 


CHOOSE. 
What shall death be to thee, O deathless soul ? 





Greatest it is of all the mysteries, 
And yet it lieth in thine own control 
To say how dark or else how bright it is. 


Distance from God doth make the seeing dim. 
Death need not be a plunge into the night, 
But the short step that takes thee in to him, 
If thou live daily near the Lord of light. 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates, in S. S. Times. 


THE STIGMATA. 

Read by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, before Swarthmore College 
students, Tenth month 10, 1897. 
A FAVORITE theme with many early painters is St. Francis 
of Assisi receiving the stigmata. The legend which 
suggests this picture is thus recorded by Mrs. Jameson : 
It is related by his biographer, that Francis had spent 
forty days of fasting in his solitary cell upon a mountain, 
passing the hours in rapturous adoration of his crucified 
Saviour until finally there was vouchsafed him a vision of 
a seraph hovering near him and bearing between his wings 
the wounded form of the crucified one. It is further re- 
corded that ‘‘ when the vision had disappeared, and he 
had recovered a little from its effect, it was seen that in 
his hands, his feet, and side he carried the wounds of our 
Saviour.’’ By some writers this report is regarded as 
history rather than legend, and is quoted as a well-attested 
example of the power of thought to produce in the hands 
and feet and side of St. Francis the very wounds which 
he had been contemplating with rapturous intensity. The 
artists represent this scene with lines like rays of light 
passing from the wounds of the crucified Jesus to the 
hands and feet and side of the adoring St. Francis. 

If, by days of wrapt contemplation we might receive 
upon our hands and feet and side the imprint of the cruel 
wounds inflicted upon the body of the crucified Jesus, 
what would it avail! Could any saving power for others 
proceed from our scarred hands and feet and side ? Would 
these imprinted scars make our hands more firm upon the 
door-knobs to save the slamming of our doors; more 
gentle hands in ministering to others? Would these 
simulated scars upon our feet make steadfast feet to walk 
in the right way, and swifter feet in the service of others? 
But there is a very beautiful and helpful suggestion in this 
story of St. Francis. Think what it might be to us to es- 
tablish these lines of communication, not with the 
wounded body of Jesus, but with his divinely illumined 
soul. And I believe that it is in the power of thought 
thus to bind our souls to his that light may shine from his 





mind to our mind, that virtue may pass from his great 
soul to our lesser soul, that the strength from his mighty 
heart may supplement our faltering weakness. In medita- 
tion upon his words which were made vivifying words by 
the life out of which they proceeded, we may sit at the 
feet of the great Teacher in this far away century. Not, 
then, by fixing our thought upon the bleeding wounds 
made by his persecutors can we best make ourselves his 
aids in carrying forward his work among men, but by re- 
ceiving into the deepest places of our soul, as the clay 
receives the imprint of the potter, the beautiful 
‘¢ Blesseds ’’ which he pronounced to the multitudes lis- 
tening upon the mountain. And I would have you see 
how it is that these years of college life may be the time 
of all others in which to establish the invisible and strong 
ties with the soul of the great teacher. You remember 
the blessing which he spoke upon hunger and thirst—the 
hunger and thirst for righteousness which means right- 
ness and straight-ness and whole-ness. Out in the great 
world there are so many other hungers and thirsts that 
may make themselves felt more than the hunger and thirst 
for righteousness ! We know that men and women rise in 
the morning from wearisome nights, to struggle the whole 
day through with the hunger and thirst of their bodies so 
imperative that the soul is paralyzed and ceases to know 
any hunger or thirst. Women stitch and stitch from 
early morning till long past nightfall; men mine in the 
depths of the earth, and feed the furnaces in the depths 
of ocean steamers—all for the demands of bodily hunger 
and thirst! How can it be expected of such that their 
souls shall open toward righteousness? But in college 
life what may not be expected of the soul. The claims 
of the body are all provided for. No one of us in this 
college community wakes in the morning to the torturing 
problem: ‘‘ Howam I to earn my bread this day?’’ By 
the student’s own industry and prudence, or by the thrift, 
—it may be by the sacrifice of father and mother,—the 
daily bread is all secured, and the same providences have 
made it necessary to ‘‘ take thought for raiment.’’ Really 
the years ot college life may be as truly the life of the 
spirit as if we had put off mortality and entered upon 
what we name the heavenly life. For, not only are all 
physical needs anticipated, but the way of the student is 
made straight and plain before him hour by hour, directly 
toward his goal. 

No demand of the household can call the College girl 
from her study to meet some emergency in the family ar- 
rangements ; no busy days of harvest or of trade are al- 
lowed to take thought and time of the college man from 
his allotted work. If, then, there is the hunger and thirst 
divine, college life becomes a perpetual feast. ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness : for 
they shall be filled.’ The right training of the intellect 
is a part of righteousness. God is all-righteous—the right 
training of the intellect is to open our eyes to the imma- 
nence of God! Every step in science is really a search 
after the methods of God, to find out how he made and 
how he manages the universe. Every mathematical 
formula is really the equivalent of ‘‘ thus saith the Lord.”’ 
All history and literature are the records of man’s pro- 
gress toward God. This is the high plane of living 
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thought to which the college invites you. It is at this 
height that college life yields its best treasures, and its 
enduring satisfactions. Did it chance that in your out- 
ings in the summer vacation, you left the lowlands some 
day, and climbed up, it may be with toilsome climbing to 
the top of a mountain? Can you ever forget how at 
each step of the ascent the prospect broadened until the 
near things of the valley that had filled your eye, were 
dwarfed in the distance, and here a flowing stream was a 
line of light, and there an unsuspected lake reflected the 
sky, and other mountain tops came into view, green and 
flower-bedecked, and perhaps white at the top with un- 
wasting snows? Then did you recall Wordsworth’s 
words : 
‘* Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 
How beautiful the world below.” 

So is it true that those who do not reach the higher 
planes of life, cannot know how beautiful life may be. 
Only as we go upward, do the best things come into 
view, and the poorer which we have thought the best, 
fade away in the distance. 

There is another of the ‘ Blesseds’’ spoken by Jesus 
upon the mountain which helps us to see the best things 
of life. ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.’’ Whoever sees God has in his soul the ever- 
lasting Light to make plain his pathway, and to shine in the 
valleys of life through which we have sometimes to go. You 
have seen plate glass so clear that the light passes through 
it undimmed, and it seems a medium for outer air as well 
as for light. So, purity of heart with no admixture of 
malice or of envy, with no unclean thought, lets into the 
soul the floods of light which are a revelation of God. 

One more of the ‘‘ Blesseds '’’ I would fix our thought 
upon as St. Francis of Assisi dwelt in thought upon the 
‘‘riven side’’ of Jesus. I would have graven upon our 
souls ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers!’’ On that day of 
your mountain-climbing did you come to cloud and 
tempest? Then, how difficult and uncertain your steps 
became. And how you blessed the sunshine that pres- 
ently scattered the clouds and sent you on your clear way 
rejoicing. The makers of peace are sunshine in our 
lives, and shine away the clouds that sometimes settle 
down upon us. The makers of peace are they that fit 
themselves to law. They see in law not a hard and op- 
pressive rule of life to be evaded and resisted ; but rather, 
the gentle appeal of order that fits everything to its right 
place, and leaves no chance for the destroying friction of 
things misplaced ; and makes all lovely things possible. 
The inner joys of the peacemaker—the acknowledged 
son or daughter of God, we can only know as we reach 
this beautiful estate ; but how well we know the blessed- 
ness it is to have the makers of peace among us, to shine 
for us, to make the atmosphere about us in which we can 
see our upward way. 

Shall we begin our college year with these three 
‘« Blesseds ’’ before our eyes, to be graven upon our 
hearts ; to be a bond between our souls and the soul of 
the great Teacher ; to make our college life the wholesome 
and happy and beautiful thing so easily possible to it ! 

‘* Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.”’ 

‘« Blessed are the pure in heart.’’ 

‘* Blessed are the makers of peace.’’ 


Let us look at the religions of mankind in which the 
missionary spirit has been at work, and compare them 
with those in which any attempt to convince others by 
argument, to save souls, to bear witness to the truth, is 
treated with pity or scorn. The former religions are 
alive: the latter are dying or dead.—Max Miiller. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


RUTH GRIEST’S JOURNAL, 1820. 
(Continued from Last Week). 


THIRD-DAY, 30. Pleasant morning. We may now see, 
by sun rising, a stream, the Bald Eagle, running nearly 
east and west.—(After 10 o’clock.) We have now trav- 
eled down the valley and creek, Bald Eagle, with the 
mountain on the right hand, more than ten miles to 
Widow Packer’s, and her widowed daughter-in-law of 
same name. We have been humbled at the penitent 
observations of the old Friend, who is eighty-seven years 
of age, and appears to be in a state of perfect resignation, 
willing to live or die, as may best please her dear Master, 
who I trust will be her strength and immediate helper 
from now until the end of time. She has been settled in 
this remote place about twenty-seven years, and has been 
a widow sixteen years. The young woman has been a 
widow six years. This place is situated on the banks of 
the Bald Eagle, about twelve miles from the Susquehanna 
and eight miles from Milesburg, where the nearest Friend 
lives, and there but one family.—We have just dined ; 
had fresh shad, caught in the Bald Eagle, and everything 
else that was necessary for us poor pilgrims to partake of 
for our refreshment and comfort, for we truly— 
‘« —-find mercy in every place ; 

Mercy, encouraging thought, 

Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot.” 

We have had a comfortable opportunity in the family, 
wherein the word of encouragement was handed forth to 
the widowed and the fatherless, freely. We have now 
returned to William Fisher’s, where we set out from this 
morning. We had a pleasant ride down, but a wet one 
back, and have now taken supper, and I am now seated 
at the window up-stairs writing, and have no desire to be 
anywhere else but here. 

31.—Set out for William Brooker’s, in Milesburg, 
where we had an opportunity in the family, then to John 
Irvin’s in Bellefonte, thence to Logan Furnace, to the 
widow Valentine’s, and back to the Forge, where they 
were very kind to us. Had an opportunity in each family, 
took tea at the Forge, and returned back through Belle- 
fonte with William Fisher, who accompanied us all day. 
Took Hannah Irvin with us to her grandfather’s, William 
Fisher. Spent part of the evening in silent waiting, 
which I thought was very profitable and comfortable, 
after traveling all day through very bad roads. 

Fifth-day, Sixth month 1.—All well. A clear, frosty 
morning. This day’s work appears to be laid out visit- 
ing three families, attending meeting, and going eight 
miles on our way to Clearfield. We visited John Kirk’s, 
about one mile, and son-in-law of William Fisher, also 
John Irvin’s and John Iddings’s families, and a meeting 
appointed at this place to day in a new meeting-house. It 
is a small log building, neither plastered nor boarded, no 
backs to the benches. I believe the Friends generally 
attended, besides others who were not members, —perhaps 
as many of the latter. I think we had a comfortable 
meeting, wherein divine goodness was mercifully extended 
to us poor finite creatures here in this wilderness, and 
encouragement handed forth to the seeking minds, which 
appear to be numerous in this land. O, how I crave that 
these scattered sheep may be drawn to the true fold ; 
that they may be drawn into the little meeting-house by 
the drawing chords of love, and there witness the arm of 
Divine Goodness to be round about them, which I am 
comfortable in the belief will he the happy experience of 
the little flock.—Set out about four o’clock, after an 
affectionate leave of our kind friends, William Fisher 
and family, and a number of kind friends and friendly 
people who called in to see us, and have now rode eight 
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miles into the wilderness to J. Wall’s, just at the foot of 
the great Allegheny mountains. 

Sixth month 2.—Had a sitting in the family this 
morning, and set out facing this great mountain ; all 
well and happy, which is generally the case while we are 
favored to keep the mind on the proper object. After 
we arrived at the top, which is very high, the road leads 
through some of the most awful pine, spruce, and laurel, 
about twelve miles, that I have ever seen, and streams of 
the purest spring water that can possibly be ; we stopped 
at a beautiful large spring and amongst the pine and 
laurel, to taste of the crystal stream. The place appeared 
to be the most sublime that imagination can paint, the 
pines roaring tall, and the tops touching each other, so 
that the sun can scarce ever shine upon the ground. In 
crossing the mountain I saw a deer skipping across the 
road over the honeysuckles and green laurel, which is 
now in full bloom, and is the most beautiful of anything 
we see here in the wilderness. In twelve miles we passed 
but one solitary house ; arrived in Philipsburg, eighteen 
miles, on the waters of the Moshannon. This is a little 
village, with a few little wooden houses, one store, 
and a tavern. Fed, took a tea dinner, and started 
through the wilderness twelve miles to George Wilson’s, 
on the banks of the Clearfield Creek, a navigable stream, 
on which there is an ark lying, waiting for the rising of 
the waters. 

Here we are in the back-wocds, to be sure, and feel 
no anxiety about the event ; we are within three miles of 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna ; here we can sit and 
look at the large Clearfield Creek, flowing down to pay 
its tribute to the Susquehanna. Retired to bed to the loft, 
by outside stairs. Much pleased with the humble appear- 
ance of these inhabitants of the woods, and thanks be to 
the Kind Master who provides every necessary for these 
bodies, and also a portion of mind, so that we can truly 
say that the rough ways have been made smooth, and all 
his ways are ways of pleasantness, and all his paths are 
paths of peace. The trees are very backward on this 
side, and on the mountain some of the white oaks were 
just budding. 

Seventh-day, Sixth month 3.—Had a satisfactory op- 
portunity this morning with G. W. and family, and R.W. 
and his family, wherein the language of encouragement 
flowed freely to all present. I think I have not since I 
left home, felt so humble under a sense of Divine Good- 
ness, as at this place. O, that I may at all times and 
everywhere endeavor to keep in this state of humility ! 
For it is in this state that we are enabled to feel the sooth- 
ing sensations of gratitude to flow to the omnipotent, 
omniscient Source of All Good, and dispenser of the 
same to his finite creatures. We have now rode three 
miles to the Widow Kirk’s through the woods. Rode 
over the Susquehanna (all safe) which flows before the 
door. She seems to be glad to see us and is about baking 
bread for our dinners, and in the meantime I have seated 
myself in the garden, under the shade of an apple-tree, to 
write, which is the pleasantest place I have found to-day. 
—Dined and sat awhile with the old Friend ; set out near 
2 o’clock for James Moore’s along the river banks ; where 
many places they had to build it up very high with hewed 
timbers, and the hills so high and steep that some places 
the surface has slipped with all that grew thereon, for 
some distance down into the river. It appears as though 
it would be very dangerous traveling here when the frost 
is going out.—-Arrived at James Moore’s before night, 
fifteen miles ; here we are kindly received. This family 
settled here three years ago among the grove of pines, and 
have now got a good house, barn, mill, and saw mill, 
mostly of their own make. Crossed Anderson Creek, 





three miles from here, where it empties into the river. 
They are now constructing a turnpike from Sunbury to 
Meadville. Weare now at the furthest point from home, 
about one hundred and fifty miles, and have rode about 
two hundred aud twenty miles. 

First-day, Sixth month 4.—At J. Moore’s. We at- 
tended Clearfield Meeting to-day, which is held in this 
house. The meeting is small, and I suppose the inhabi- 
tants are generally new settlers, and of course make an 
unpolished appearance ; but what does all this amount to 
when collected together in a meeting capacity, and all en- 
listed under His holy banner, which is love? Here we 
sometimes find our minds drawn into near unity with these 
lonely travelers Zionward, with many desires that they 
may be faithful and willing to follow the dear Master 
whithersoever he may be pleased to lead them. And I 
remember for my own instruction, when I have beheld 
these inhabitants of the wilderness, that the Lord was no 
respecter of persons, but that they that fear him and work 
righteousness are acceptable of him. Neither seeth he as 
man seeth, for man looketh on the external appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart. I think we have had 
a favored meeting to-day ; our dear friend Joel was un- 
usually exercised and wonderfully favored to speak of 
states and conditions of the people. We believe he is 
indeed anointed to preach good tidings to the meek, and 
bind up the broken-hearted, proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that 
are bound. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


MICAH AND ISAIAH. 
Paper read by Sarah Matthews Corse, before the last regular meet- 
ing of the Bible Class of Park Avenue First-day School, Baltimore. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THERE are three places in Isaiah where he shows that he 
was susceptible to feelings such as other men have at 
times. The first is where, after telling the children ot 
Israel, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace,’’ and 
again, ‘‘ In that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which 
shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the 
Gentiles seek ; and his rest shall be glorious.’’ Yet, in 
this same chapter (2) he tells the children of Israel that, 
before they are ready for this coming Messiah, they must 
first go and conquer Edom and Moab. If in Edom or 
Moab there dwelt even one man in bondage because he 
worshiped God (asthe poor, long-suffering Cretans are 
to-day under the terrible Turks), then was Isaiah justified 
in counselling the Israelites thus. But, if it was merely 
for gain (and he leaves us to suppose so) then he shows us 
the man and not the minister. The second point where 
Isaiah shows his human weakness is in his prediction ot 
the judgment day. He surely allows his imagination a 
wide stretch when he calls the hosts from ‘‘ the end ot 
heaven, even the Lord, and the weapons of his indigna- 
tion, to destroy the whole land.’’ ‘‘ Howl ye, for the 
day of the Lord is at hand; itshall come asa destruction 
from the Almighty.’’ Suppose some one had examined 
the supports of that frail building in Paris, and had fore- 
told the frightful disaster that befell the highest circles, 
without stating where the danger lay. Would any one 
have believed him? Isaiah saw the weakness of the 
people, and warned them that they must fall if they did 
not reform, and he allowed his imagination no limit. 
Again, because this prophecy was fulfilled some hundreds 
of years later, it does not appear such a wonderful pre- 
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diction, because a succession ef transgressions of the 
dictates of conscience was slowly but surely leading up to it. 

In comparing Isaiah with the other prophets, I am 
reminded of an account of a certain meeting, which is 
given in the ‘* History of the People Called Quakers.’’ 
A member had invited an outsider to hear a very eloquent 
minister who was to be present. After the meeting the 
stranger was asked how he liked the minister. His reply 
was that she minister was eloquent and intelligent, and he 
enjoyed the sermon, but the few words from the ignorant, 
Irish Friend, who spoke afterward, appealed directly to 
his heart, and satisfied his spiritual need more than all the 
eloquence that had preceded. Just such is my feeling 
about Isaiah. The book is so lengthy and contains so 
much, that it requires time and thought to sift out all the 
good ; while Micah in his seven short chapters writes 
enough to satisfy the spiritual needs of any one. 

It is comforting to note that, notwithstanding Isaiah 
predicts such heavy judgments against his people, ‘‘ be- 
cause there is no light in them,’’ yet he assures them 
again and again that ‘‘ His hand is stretched out still.’’ 
‘* The Lord hath founded Zion, and the poor of his 
people shall trust in it.’’ He would have approved of 
the quiet worship of Friends, for he says, ‘‘ Woe to the 
multitude of many people, which make a noise like the 
noise of the seas; and to the rushing of nations, that 
make a rushing like the rushing of many waters.’’ Don’t 
you hear the clamorous cry of the Turks, rushing, rush- 
ing onward against the Cretans, because they ask only 
‘‘ Freedom to worship God.’’ ‘‘ Watchman, what of 
the night?’’ ‘* The morning cometh, and also the night ; 
if ye will enquire, enquire ye: return, come.’’ Right 
must prevail at last; and even as the morning dawned 
for the Israelites, so will the faint streaks of dawn which 
Greece has sent forth, spread over the island of Crete, 
until peace and freedom rule triumphant, ‘‘ and behold 
joy and gladness.’’ Isaiah surely went a step beyond 
human ken when he said, ‘‘ Tne Lord shall punish the 
host of the high ones that are on high.’’ I am inclined 
to think that had he spoken thus in our time, he would 
have been told, ‘‘ Much learning hath made thee mad.”’ 
‘«The work of righteousness shall be peace; and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance forever. 
Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters,’’ for ‘‘ The Lord 
is exalted ; he dwelleth on high.’’ ‘* Thine eyes shall 
see the King in his beauty.’’ Thus clearly does he speak 
to those who will obey the voice of conscience, and 
walk in the right way, which is so plainly ‘‘the way of 
holiness,’’ that ‘‘the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein.’” In the 37th chapter Isaiah says that 
‘* the angel of the Lord smote a hundred and four score 
and five thousand’’ of the army of Sennacherib. Just 
how he could foretell this is a mystery, unless he foresaw 
that such an immense army, passing through an intensely 
hot, unhealthy country, must inevitably lose many men. 
And his prophecies generally seem to have been made 
after studying into nature and the causes then at work, 
which would eventually lead to a downfall. From the 
4oth chapter on, Isaiah’s writings seem to be devoted to 
prayers and predictions of peace, and words of comfort 
and consolation for the many trials through which the 
children of Israel have passed. ‘‘ Comfort ye my people.”’ 
‘* Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’’ ‘* The grass with- 
ereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our God shall 
stand forever.’’ ‘‘ Have ye not known? Have ye not 
heard ?’’ So many times had he called them to worship 
the true God, but at last they would realize that ‘*‘ They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.’’ And 
so will it be with us. 

This study of the Bible has brought us into closer 
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communion with one another, and given us a clearer in- 
sight into those beautiful truths that will come to us in 
times of direst need. ‘‘ Fear thou not; for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness.’’ ‘‘ Trust 
ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord, Jehovah, is ever- 
lasting strength.’’ Oh! blessed assurance when the soul 
is cast down in fear and trembling. And when the time 
comes that we feel that the cup of poverty in the soul has 
been drained to the very dregs, then comes the refreshing 
promise of the water of Life, ‘‘ When the poor and needy 
seek water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will 
not forsake them.’’ There may be among us some one 
who may be called to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the people. When such a time comes the Voice will be 
heard, ‘‘I the Lord, have called thee, in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles.’” Whocan pass safely through the valley of afflic- 
tion without hearing, ‘‘ When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee.’’ ‘‘Iam the Lord, and there is 
none else, there is no God beside me.’’ How is it with 
the man who is unrighteous; He wanders from place to 
place, but for him, ‘‘ There is no peace, saith the Lord, 
unto the wicked.’’ Yet if he will but pause and listen 
for the still, small voice, he will hear the clear call like a 
bugle note in his soul, ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; come 
ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.’’ ‘* Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found.’’ ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
God will have mercy upon him.’’ ‘‘ For since the begin- 
ning of the world men have not heard, nor perceived by 
the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, 
what He hath prepared for him that waiteth for Him.’’ 
‘« But now, O Lord, thou art our Father ; we are the clay, 
and thou our potter; and we are all the work of thy 
hand.’’ ‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you ; and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem.’’ 
‘‘The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock : and dust shall be the 
serpents’ meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain, saith the Lord.”’ 

Max Miiller writes: ‘‘ How shall I describe to you 
what I found in the Old Testament? I had not read it 
for many years, and was prejudiced against it before I 
took it in hand. The light which struck Paul with blind- 
ness on his way to Damascus was not more strange, more 
surprising to him than it was to me when I suddenly dis- 
covered the fulfillment of all hopes, the highest perfection 
of philosophy, the explanation of all revelations, the key 
to all the seeming contradictions of the physical and 
moral world. I saw religion appear at the moment most 
favorable to its appearance, and in a manner most adapted 
to its acceptance. The whole world seemed to be ordered 
for the sole purpose of furthering the religion of the Re- 
deemer, and if this religion is not divine I understand 
nothing at all. I have read no books on the subject, but 
in all my studies of the ancient times I have always felt 
the want of something, and it was not till I knew our 
Lord that all was clear to me. With him there is nothing 
I am not able to solve.’’ 


WE must dare to be happy, and dare to confess it, re- 
garding ourselves always as the depositories, not as the 
authors of our own joy.—Amiel's Journal. 
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NEW EVERY MORNING. 


Sunday School Times. 


THERE are few sources of suffering like that of monotony. 
To have day follow day in a wearisome iteration of ex- 
periences that have lost interest for us, is to have life re- 
duced to a low level of dulled pain. Probably to this is 
due the excess of farmers and their wives and daughters 
among the insane in America. To this, no doubt, is due 
the flight of the farmers’ sons from the uninteresting rou- 
tine of country life to the stir, movement, and variety of 
the city. One such declares that his childhood was full 
of an irrepressible weariness during the years he spent in 
an isolated farmhouse. He found himself wishing that 
something would happen, if only it were the house to 
burn down, so that he might find a break in the dull pro- 
cession of events that awoke no feeling in his mind. 

Now the burden of monotony does not lie in the re- 
currence of the same thing day after day, or hour after 
hour, but in the deadness of heart which we call the lack 
of interest. It is a symptom of a still deeper disorder, 
which we may calla defect of life. If the farmer’s boy 
were alive to all the facts of the world around him, if a 
wiser and more practical education than he gets at pres- 
ent had shown him the vistas of interest and delight that 
open around him on every side, he might come to sympa- 
thize with the impulse which carries the poet and the 
naturalist from the city to the country, instead of bending 
his own steps in the other direction. Certainly nothing 
will check the townward drift,—which is as visible in 
England as in America, and more troublesome in Aus- 
tralia than in either,—until we get the countryman alive 
to what the country offers him, and thus take the lifeless 
monotony away. To that end the schools must teach the 
boy the lore of his own neighborhood, its geology, flora, 
fauna, and its social and economic history. And the 
poet must supplement the work by showing him that na- 
ture is not a piece of dead machinery, but is pervaded by 
a life with which we can cherish communion, and whose 
moods of calm and peace we can share. It is only of late 
that.the people of Wordsworth’s own country have begun 
to lay to heart his message, and to discover, as John 
Stuart Mill did, with what a perennial interest the poet’s 
teaching invests the commonest sights, the wayside weeds, 
the birds and the trees, of a country side. The poet is 
helping them to become alive to what was always within 
their reach, but what now first becomes an object of fresh 
and living interest. 

To one who has so learned, the world and the good 
things which fill it are new every morning. No sunrise 
and no sunset repeats any that went before it. The 
trees, whether in summer’s foliage or in winter’s lace- 
work against the sky, are never the same as before. The 
rose gathers a new beauty and the lily a fresh grace with 
each returning day. He who says ‘‘ Behold, I make all 
things new,’’ works his daily miracle in the receptive 
mind. And we come to know that the weariness of a life 
that sank into routine was in ourselves, our lifelessness, 
our isolation from the essential life of the Maker of all. 

This is even more true of what we call religion than 
it is of our relation to natural objects. In no other 
sphere are the possibilities of weariness and dreariness so 
great as in this. To make upa religion out of frames 
into which we try to force ourselves, out of recollections 
of experiences in which we have lost interest, and out of 
acts done without inspiration, is to set our faces toward 
the wilderness, and to choose dreary desolation as our 
portion. It is to try to achieve what is impossible,—to 
live the life of duty without the freshening inspiration of 
love. It is to sink to mere routine in the sphere which 





most of all demands the ever-fresh flow of emotion, 
thought, and spontaneous action. 

Nowhere are these low conceptions of our diviner re- 
lations more manifest than in the meager and unsatisfac- 
tory idea many people have of heaven. The conception 
of the life after death in its endlessness is a heart-crushing 
thought when they come to realize it. To live on for- 
ever and ever, doing the same things, thinking the same 
thoughts, surroundedby the same crowd of half-interest- 
ing or uninteresting people, with no break of night or 
day, summer and winter, to relieve the monotony,—this 
is a terrible fate. Nearly all the elements of their con- 
ception of heaven are mere negations,—deathlessness, 
freedom from disease, absence of night, and the like. 
Yet at heart they would welcome any one of these as a 
relief from the unbroken sameness of that endless exist- 
ence. Even to lapse out of existence altogether might 
come to their thought as a welcome relief. 

All this comes from the emptiness of their thought of 
heaven. If they started, as Dr. Archibald Hodge used 
to do, from the simplest elements of our experience of 
love in this world, the result would be the exact opposite. 
He recalled, for instance, his first return from a distant 
school, when he leaped from the car platform into his 
father’s arms, and was held close to the loving heart of 
that good man and good father. That, he thought, must 
be something like God’s welcome of us into the world to 
come. Such details as these made the sermon draw tears 
of joy and sympathy from all who heard it. 

So start from the best you have known of love in this 
life. Recall your relation to the one who loved you the 
best, and who never ceased to plan some fresh gladness or 
delight for you. Remember with what joy you looked 
forward to days and years to be spent in their society, 
with what jealousy you regarded anything that might 
come to interrupt your fellowship. Remember with what 
increase of affection the day closed when you had gone to 
and fro together, and with what fresh delight the next 
day-dawn wakened you to another such experience. That 
was a delight more precious than the unceasing freshness 
and inexhaustibleness of outward nature could bring you. 
That was to know what love is, and to know that is to 
learn the name of God and to have a glimpse of his face. 

A heaven spent with a loving God is a heaven in 
which flows in unfailing freshness from the heart of the 
Creator to that of the creature, and endless ages will not 
suffice to even sample its varied delights. They are 
‘(new every morning,’’ new every moment of that 
existence. 

And the life of time, when it is life indeed, is leading 
up to that beyond death. It also is close to the springs 
of everlasting joy, of delights that never pall. When we 
cease to feel that, we are getting away from God, trying 
to live on memories of his goodness rather than on present 
experience of it, to feast on yesterday’s manna, to walk 
by the light of ‘‘ bottled sunshine.’’ Back to the heart 
of infinite love, to find its mercies new every morning, is 
the only healing for our wound. 


WE certainly consider it a grave mistake to discourage 
anyone who makes a full and free choice in matters of 
religion. The human mind and heart know best, and upon 
arriving at maturity usually seek that church and adopt 
those teachings best suited to happiness. It is wrong to 
interrupt this. It is stepping in between God and man. 
It may be a grief to parents to think that a child has desert- 
ed the family altar; but if he takes the higher life into his 
bosom do not fret because he has rejected your opinions. 
Better encourage him to follow the summons of God.— 
F.. F. Buckner, tn the Universattst. 
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THE ‘“‘ORTHODOX”’ FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE. 
THERE are, at the present moment, some interesting and 
notable movements among the main body of the Ortho- 
dox Friends. Without discussing in any detail their 
exact importance or significance, we may refer here to 
one of these. 

This is the meeting, this week, at Indianapolis, of the 
third of the quinquennial (five year) General Confer- 
ences of the several yearly meetings which are in corre- 
spondence with each other, in the larger Orthodox body. 
This general meeting was held first at Richmond, Indiana, 
in Ninth month, 1887, and again at Indianapolis, in 
Tenth month, 1892. It now assembles again. It was at 
the Richmond meeting, the first of the three, that an 
extended ‘‘ Declaration of Faith’’ was drawn up, which 
subsequently was adopted, or more or less definitely en- 
dorsed, by several of the yearly meetings, but which Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, after full and earnest discussion, de- 
clined to approve,—a very notable and, with reference to 
the situation of Friends in England, important con- 
clusion. 

Delegates attended the meeting of 1887 from ten 
yearly meetings in this country, and from London and 
Dublin ; in 1892, there were ten again represented. In 
each case, one or more Friends from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (Arch street), were present, but being without 
authorization from the meeting, they took no official part. 

The most interesting feature of the present gathering 
at Indianapolis is likely to be the consideration of the 
proposal to unite the yearly meetings which take part in 
these Conferences in a closer and more centralized way, 
—to form, practically, a General Meeting, superseding 
the several separate yearly meetings. Among those who 
urge this is Prof. W. L. Pearson, of Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, lowa, who would have all the quarterly meetings 
send representatives directly to the one General or Yearly 
Meeting. There would soon be, he thinks, ‘‘a happy 
harmony, with one declaration of faith, under one church 
government, and one set of rules of discipline.’’ These 
views, at length, have been presented through the Ameri- 
can Friend, and Charles F. Coffin, of Chicago, has replied 
to them, in a later issue of that journal, urging that such 
a concentration would be contrary to the Friends’ system. 
‘* It has been difficult,’’ he says, ‘‘ to prevent the yearly 
meetings from falling under the control of a few promi- 
nent members, and it certainly would be far more difficult 
to prevent it in ‘ one body,’ which would be so far re- 
moved from the membership at large.’’ 

It is quite evident that the other ‘‘ Evangelical ’’ or 
‘* Orthodox ’’ religious bodies have a continual and strong 
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attractive power for the body of Orthodox Friends which 
we now describe. The important changes in the latter, 
made in the last twenty years, have all tended to remove 
the distinction between their body and the “ churches.”’ 
The ‘‘ revival ’’ methods, the pre-arranged programs for 
religious meetings, the pastoral system, and other features 
very generally adopted, have all been indications as of a 
smaller body attracted by a greater. The present pro- 
posal to unite all the yearly meetings in one would be a 
further movement in the same direction. 

Such steps leave the Friends of Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting in this city more and more isolated, since it has 
been these yearly meetings which join in the Indianapolis 
Conference for whom it has generally indicated a preference 
while it has declined (until this year), any fellowship with 
the other Orthodox bodies of Friends, called ‘‘ Wilbur- 
ite’’ and ‘‘ Primitive,’’ as well as with our body. It 
seems unlikely that the Arch Street meeting could follow 
a conclusion reached at Indianapolis to establish a general 
and centralized yearly meeting, and if that step should 
be taken,—as we think it ultimately will be, if not now, 
—their isolation in the ‘‘ Gurneyite’’ direction would be 
complete. 

The earnestness shown among the Friends of these 
quinquennial gatherings is beyond question. They have 
energy and sincerity. But it is quite plain, as already 
suggested, that those who commit themselves unreservedly 
to the movement must find themselves ultimately in close 
affiliation with the churches,—mainly, we should say, the 
Methodist and Presb; terian. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING will be held next week. A Cal- 
endar giving the several appointments for meetings of committees, etc., 
as well as the yearly meeting proper, is printed elsewhere, and will be 
found convenient for reference. The Indian Committee will meet on 
Sixth-day evening of the present week, and the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders to-day (Seventh-day.) 


BIRTHS. 


FELL.—Near Chatham, Pa., Ninth month 30, 1897, to Abner G. 
and Mary M. G. Fell, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Roberts. 


HOOPES.—At West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 8, 1897, to Russell 
and Anna Trimble Hoopes, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth 
Darlington. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARKER—SHOEMAKER.—Tenth month 6, 1897, at the 
residence of Elizabeth C. Diament, grandmother of the bride, Philadel- 
phia, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Howard Edward Barker, son of Edward D. and Lucy H. Barker, of 
Philadelphia, and grandson of William G. Barker, of Macedon Centre, 
N. Y., and Elizabeth Rachel, daughter of the late Charles B. and 
Christiana C. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia. 

BILLIN—MARTIN.—Tenth month 5, 1897, at the home of the 
bride, 240 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N. Y., Eugene Percival Billin, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Jessie Martin. 

COMLY—CHAMBERS.—On Fourth-day evening, Tenth month 
13, 1897, at the home of the bride’s parents, Overbrook, Pa., under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
street), Helen, daughter of Cyrus, Jr. and Mary P. Chambers, and 
Rowland, son of Mary B. and the late Lester Comly, formerly of 
Byberry, Pa. 

HUNT—McDOWELL.—Tenth month 16, 1897, at the residence 
of the bride’s father, by Friends’ ceremony, Benjamin Lawrence Hunt, 
of New York City, son of Charles Lindley and the late Catharine M. 
Hunt, of Westchester county, N. Y., and Fannie, daughter of George 
A. and the late Mary J. McDowell, of New York City. 
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SMITH—THOMAS.—At the‘ residence of the bride’s parents, 
Chester county, Pa., near King of Prussia, under the care of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, on Fifth-day, Tenth month 7, 1897, Frederick J., 
son of Hutchinson and Elizabeth Smith, of Weldon, and Caroline W., 
daughter of Joseph W. and Mary P. Thomas. 


DEATHS. 


BUCKMAN.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
Buckman, lately of Pennington, N. J., in the 73d year of his age; a 
10th of Tenth month, 1897, of consumption of the throat, Howard 
member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


FENTON.—Suddenly, at Rockledge, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Ninth month 13, 1897, Rena Buckman, wife of William W. Fenton, in 
her 29th year. 


KIRBY.—At her home, Richmond, Indiana, Ninth month 25, 
1897, of apoplexy, Hannah F. Kirby, aged 70 years, a beloved mem- 
ber of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 15, 1897, 
Mary, widow of Peter Lippincott, aged 89 years ; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., held at Moorestown. 

The death of this Friend recalls that of her husband, who soon after 
the opening of Race Street meeting, forty years ago, came from his 
home at Westfield, one First day morning, and walking, hurried from 
the wharf, reached that meeting a little late, and sat towards the back 
part; shortly after his head was seen to fall back, and being carried 
out, death resulted shortly after. * 


LOVETT.—In Newtown Borough, Bucks county, Pa.,on the 11th 
of Tenth month, 1897, of consumption, Acsah A. Lovett, aged 55 
years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


REES.—Of dysentery, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
William J. McGuire, Mobile, Ala., Tenth month 7, 1897, Thamasin M. 
Rees, in her 80th year, widow of Jacob Rees, and daughter of Jonah H. 
Lupton, deceased, of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Virginia. 

She was a member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

** Fold her, O Father, in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee.’’ * 


RICH.—Suddenly, at Bellwood, near his home at Tyrone, Pa., 
Tenth month 16, 1897, Benjamin H., son of the late J. Gillingham 
and Anne Rich, and grandson of John G. and Lydia Rich, late of 
Millville, Columbia county, Pa., aged nearly 22 years. 

This death was a peculiarly sad one, owing to circumstances. He 
was killed by injuries received in a game of football. He was the 
only son of a widowed mother, whom he aided in supporting, being a 
druggist’s clerk in Tyrone. His father was fatally injured in a lumber 
camp, and died soon after. The mother was then with him, leaving 
her three children, then small, with relatives. One of these, the eldest 
son, died suddenly with diphtheria while she was absent. R 

STRATTAN.—At his home, Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 8, 
1897, M. Lathrop Strattan, son of Benjamin and the late Emily L, 
Strattan, in his 55th year; a member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 44.—TENTH MoNTH 31, 1897. 
EXERCISE OF GIFTs. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Neglect not the gift that is in thee.—I. Tim. 4: 14. 
HISTORICAL. 


Two letters written by an old man to a young man, 
full of expressions of love and good counsel, especially 
exhorting to fidelity to the truth and to service of the 
Church of Christ,—such are the Epistles of Paul to 
Timothy. The closeness of personal friendship in the 
work of the Church is clearly shown in these letters. And 
such relations should always exist between the fellow- 
members of the Christian Church—relations of friendly 
interest and regard, of mutual service, of true fellowship 
in the service of Truth. 

‘¢ A good minister of Christ Jesus,’’ Paul tells Timothy 
that ‘‘if he puts the brethren in mind of these things’’ 
the things already referred to in the preceding portion of 
the letter) he should be a good minister of Christ Jesus. 
The exhortation that he be such a minister is repeatedly 
expressed in this letter and is the chief burden of it. 
But he was to be a good minister of Christ Jesus ; not 
merely a minister to, a servant of, the members of the 
Church, but a minister of his Lord and Master, whose 





truth and message of love to men he was to present to 
those whom he addressed. 
TEACHING. 

This is a truth which is frequently overlooked, but 
which greatly needs to be remembered. Doubtless it 
would make the ministry of the spoken word much more 
easy to some who find it at times a hard service. Minis- 
try means service, and no service is higher or nobler than 
that which summons the human soul to its duty to God, 
to others, and to itself, which presents to it lessons of 
truth meant for its upbuilding, or which teaches it some 
great lesson of faith and trust which shall be as an anchor 
in some day of weakness ard peril. Such service, offered 
by an earnest and sincere soul, seeking the highest welfare 
of its fellows, is powerful for the accomplishment of great 
good; and such service deserves, and usually receives, 
the thanks of those to whom it is offered. 

But this service, while offered to men in the hope that 
it may reach and help them, is also offered to Him whose 
Spirit inspires it. And whatever the human estimate of 
it may be, it will always be sure of the Divine approval, 
if offered in faith and love, and in trusting obedience to 
His call to duty. Toa ministry like that of the Society 
of Friends, depending entirely upon this call of the Spirit 
to labor, this thought that the service is a free offering of 
love, not only to men, but to our Lord and Master, the 
great Head of the Church, who is present wherever two 
or three are met together in his name, must be peculiarly 
precious. That he receives and acknowledges such 
service, there can be no doubt. That the reward of 
‘‘well done, good and faithful servant,’’ spoken to the 
inward ear by the indwelling Spirit of Him who is thus 
served, more than repays every effort, every true minister 
knows. 

This thought should also serve to prevent harsh and 
unjust criticism of the spoken ministry in any branch of 
the Christian Church. That which seems least acceptable 
to us, may be meant for some other soul, and may also be 
most acceptable to, and fully approved, by Him to whom 
it is offered. If it is earnest and sincere, it should be re- 
garded as above our criticism, however crude and rough 


| it may appear. 


‘¢ Be thou an ensample to those that believe, in word, 
in manner of life, in love, in faith, in purity.’’ He who 
is a teacher of men by precept has need to be careful of 
his manner of life, so that he may add to his teaching the 
force of his example. Paul exhorts Timothy to neglect 
not the gift that was given to him, and also to support his 
ministry by giving to others an example of a life of faith, 
love, and purity. Ministry is service, and there are as 
many forms of it as there are of human need. ‘‘ He also 
serves who only stands and waits,’’ wrote Milton, and one 
of the best ways of truly serving our fellow-men is by pre- 
senting an example of strong, pure, and helpful Christian 
living. ‘‘ Be thou the true man thou dost seek,’’ wrote 
Whittier, and then obeyed his own injunction, and illus- 
trated it by his strong and helpful life of Christian ser- 
vice. To livesuch lives we are all urged, not only by 
the words that Paul wrote to Timothy, but by every word 
of the indwelling Spirit of Truth, which strives to lead 
all of us into the way of Truth and Life. 


WE must not be afraid of the spectre of ‘‘ sectarian- 
ism.’’ We have among us too many who are non-sec- 
tarian in the sense of being non-useful, who sit at home 
and praise themselves that they are not as other men are. 
This is the liberal nothingarianism that has paralyzed our 
churches. If we are to live and grow, we must have a 
gospel, and believe in it and make sacrifices for it. We 
must be builders. — Christian Life, London. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISIT FROM A FRIEND AT HOOPESTON. 

THE members of the meeting at Hoopeston, IIl., have 
been cheered and encouraged by a visit from Abel Mills, 
a minister of Clear Creek, in Putnam Co., who came on 
the 8th inst., and attended the monthly meeting held the 
gth, visited all the Friends’ families in this neighborhood, 
and had a parlor meeting Seventh day evening, at Isaac 
Lukens’. On First-day, at the usual meeting, a number 
of persons not members attended, and many expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the sermon which made 
quite clear the law and the spirit, the dependence on the 
Bible, or the adherence to the voice of God in the soul. 
He quoted the language of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me, and ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life.’’ The speaker gave a clear state- 
ment of our fundamental principle, the Christ of God in 
the soul of man, and that this had ever been the guide to 
all reform, and marked the Anti-Slavery movement, the 
Temperance work, and any and all work that had the up- 
lifting of humanity as the underlying motive. 

In the afternoon an appointed meeting was held at a 
school-house four and a half miles in the country, and 
although it was warm and extremely dusty, there was a 
good, interesting meeting. All were very attentive, and 
again we heard expressions of satisfaction. The impres- 
sion has gone out in many localities that Friends are 
opposed to preaching, always holding their meetings in 
silence, and no doubt some do give this thought promi- 
nence, leading to a misunderstanding of the vital princi- 
ple, which is that no minister can speak to spiritual edifi- 
cation without the soul-silence, whereby the emotion of the 
natural man is kept in subjection, and his spiritual power 
baptized with an unction of the Christ giving a qualification 
to minister to the necessities of his hearers. On the other 
hand, there may be a dead silence, not only because of 
there being no vocal testimony, but also, no spiritual re- 
sponse. All are responsible for the ministry, and may 
God so touch and retouch the souls of the people that 
they may be enabled to see their responsibility, and see- 
ing it, do it, that there may be a reviving and a returning 
to the Truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

I feel that our friend will return to his home with a 
consciousness of duty performed, whether his hearers 
profit by his labors or not. May other Friends be drawn 
to come amongst us. There is much to inspire and assist 
the spiritual traveler in the visits in the home and the 
conversation, by exchange of experience and the mutual 
benefit derived by the same. The fruit of the new cove- 
nant dispensation will be known by the like, and under 
this spiritual kinship a baptism will come, ennobling us 
to go out and come in bearing the badge of discipleship, 
which is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, patience, and we 
can fully adopt the language of Joshua, ‘‘ Let others do as 
they may. As for me and my house we will serve the 
Lord.”’ Mary G. SMITH. 

Hoopeston, Til. 


FLOWERS AND Insecrs.—Prof. Felix Plateau, of 
Ghent, Belgium, has recently published a learned paper 
to show that the statements of Sir John Lubbock and 


Grant Allen, in relation to flowers and insects, are in a | 


great measure imaginary and partake more of romance 
than of fact. This has long been decided by leading 
botanists of America. 


perfume and attractiveness just as readily when they con- 
tain nectar as they do those which have color and fra- 
grance —Mechans’ Monthly. 
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FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN AT MOHONK. 


THE annual Conference of Friends of the Indian, con- 
vened at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., upon the invitation of 
Albert K. Smiley, was held last week. There was a large 
attendance. Six sessions were held, in the morning and 
evening of three days, 13th, 14th, and 15th inst. Philip 
C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, presided, and Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, of Boston, (wife of S. J. Barrows, recently editor 
of the Christian Register, now Member of Congress), who 
has for years ably served in this capacity, was principal 
secretary. 

The present situation of the Indians was considered 
by some of the best informed workers in their behalf. 
Gen. E. Whittlesey, the veteran secretary of the U. S. 
Board of Indian Commissioners, at Washington, gave a 
brief report, with statistics. There have now been nearly 
60,000 allotments of land made. We have enough in- 
formation, he said, to justify the statement that the land 
in severalty system proves itself a wise and just policy. 
Irrigation systems have been provided, within the past 
year, for a number of the naturally arid reservations. 
The enrolment of Indian youth in schools of all kinds 
the past year was 22,799. The appropriations of money 
made by Congress this year for Indian education are 
$2,631,000, to which is to be added about $600,000 paid 
under treaty stipulations. This money, which in the 
aggregate would appear a large sum, covers not only tui- 
tion, but maintenance of pupils, erection of school build- 
ings, equipment, etc. The work of education for the 
Indians is on a better basis than ever before, and is be- 
coming more systematic and effective. The law passed 
by Congress in First month, 1897, for suppressing the 
sale of liquor to Indians having ‘‘allotted’’ lands, has 
been vigorously enforced, and has done much good. 
There have been some unfavorable events, and earnest 
work is yet needed. 

Francis E. Leupp, of Washington, who is agent there 
for the Indian Rights Association, (of which Philip C. 
Garrett is president, and Herbert Welsh secretary), de- 
scribed visits which he had made the past summer to sev- 
eral reservations in the south-west. At Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, there are still held, nominally as prisoners of war, 
the Chiricahua band of Apaches, who revolted under 
Geronimo, some years ago. Capt. Hugh L. Scott, United 
States Army, is in charge of them, and is helping them 
judiciously on the way to civilized life. He is especially 
laboring to increase their industrial effectiveness. Among 
many agricultural efforts, he has planted with success the 
Kaffir corn, a dwarf variety, whose grain appears on the 
head of the stalk ; it is well adapted to the arid low-lands 
on which these Indians are now placed. F. E. Leupp 
had visited also Santa Fé, and the Navajos, and Moquis. 
He said it was not true that children taught in the schools 
would relapse into barbarism ; the seeds sown in their 
minds bear good fruit. He described homes of Indians 
where the cooking was good, beds were neatly made, and 
rooms were cleanly swept. The Zuni Indians, he said, 
had been effectively restrained by the Agent now in 
charge from their barbarous and superstitious ‘‘ dances.’’ 

Major Woodson, United States Army, who is the Agent 
in charge of the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Indians (about 
3,100 in number), at Darlington, in Oklahoma, described, 
in brief addresses at two different times, his operations 
at his agency. His work has been of a very energetic 


| and practical character, and his descriptions were received 
It has been placed beyond doubt 
that bees will visit flowers which are entirely destitute of 


with great interest. His military service on the western 
** Border ’’ covers 35 years, and he is therefore thoroughly 
acquainted with the Indian history of that extended 
period. He has had charge at Darlington for four years. 


| When he went there, though the lands had been allotted 
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in 1891, the Indians had not occupied them at all, but all 
was going on in the old way. He has applied strict 
measures to induce them to remove to their land, and 
about three-fourths have now done so. They are living 
peaceably, he said, side by side with whites. The Ohla- 
homa civil authorities have acted fairly. A law compell- 
ing Christian and legal marriage has been enacted by the 
Territorial legislature, and is enforced. Plural marriages 
are strictly forbidden. He has organized the large reser- 
vation into ten ‘‘ farming districts,’’ and the farmers in 
charge of these are practically sub-agents. Beef is not 
issued in the wasteful and barbarous manner, ‘‘on the 
hoof,’’ but ‘‘ from the block,’’ and as this is done from 
the sub-agencies, the Indians do not need to travel long 
distances with women and children, in all sorts of bad 
weather, to get their rations. (Major Woodson says the 
mortality among the Indians was largely increased, he is 
sure, by exposure of this kind, under the old system.) 

Major Woodson regards improvement almost impos- 
sible under the tribal system, and he would compel prompt 
allotment and occupancy in all practicable cases. He 
says his Indians are orderly and law-abiding ; they fur- 
nish fewer examples of crime than do the whites. They 
are also temperate ; few cases of drunkenness occur. He 
described the recent visit of one hundred of his Indians 
to the ‘* Festival ’’ (a sort of harvest-home, or fair), at 
Topeka, Kansas, where their sobriety and good behavior 
were remarked and commended. He said the farmer and 
the field-matron were highly useful and important gov- 
ernment officials, and especially emphasized the need for 
more field-matrons, who he said were even more neces- 
sary among ‘‘allotted’’ Indians than among those on 
reservations. , 

Albert K. Smiley mentioned some instances where it 

is impracticable now to allot lands in severalty. Among 
these are the Navajos, who are pastoral, living on their 
flocks of sheep, and driving them 1,000 miles for pastur- 
age; the Pueblos of New Mexico, who live in villages, 
and hold their lands on the plains below, in common ; 
and the Indians of the desert in Southern California. 
_ Ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Commission to secure a change of the gov- 
ernmental system in the Indian Territory, spoke on one 
evening, explaining the important progress made in that 
work. Agreements of change have been made with the 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Creeks (or Muscogees). This 
last agreement has just been reached. Senator Dawes 
regards its provisions as containing many features calcu- 
lated toaid the Indians. There are in the Indian Terri- 
tory 64,000 Indians, being about one-fourth of all in the 
United States. The question of the treatment of these, 
Senator Dawes said, is one of the most important that the 
Indian Conference could take up. 

Dr. W. N. Hailmann, United States Superintendent 
of Indian Schools (a capable officer, whose retention in 
the service is important), spoke at length on the educa- 
tional work. These necessarily brief notes will by no 
means do justice to his lucid, orderly, and suggestive 
remarks, The school work, he said, was improved. 
There is a better relation among the several classes of 
schools,—jealousies and envies among them have practi- 
cally ceased. The day-schools among the Indians, he re- 
marked, do valuable work, because the teacher reaches 
the family through the children, who carry to their homes 
some at least of the instruction they receive. The em- 
ployment of Indians, when qualified, for positions of 
responsibility, is progressing, and they will presently fill 
most of the places in the Indian schools. The Indian is 
slandered when it is said he is not industrious. ‘I want 


to go and help my people,’’ is a common expression 
among those who graduate from the schools. 

Some interesting exhibitions were made, and descrip- 
tions given, of Indian industrial progress. Among these 
were hand-made lace work, shown by Miss Sybil Carter, 
a long-time friend of the Indians, who has established six 
schools tor lace-making among them,—three in Minne- 
sota, among the Ojibways (or Chippewas), one among 
the Sioux, at Birch Cooley, in Minnesota; one at the 
Shoshone Agency, Wyoming; and one at Anadarka, 
Oklahoma, where there are several fragments of tribes. 
Her lace is of fine quality, and highly artistic ; the most 
intricate and beautiful patterns are readily followed by 
the Indian women and girls, under proper instruction, 
and the lace is salable to a degree which makes the schools 
self-supporting. The teachers are white women. The 
work is done mostly at the schools, but as the skill of the 
workers increases, they can do it in their homes. This 
labor is for the Indian women chiefly, who have had little 
or no occupation, and has been a great biessing to them. 
They made bead-work formerly, but it was not salable. 
Miss Carter described a touching incident of an Indian 
woman who brought her a mat of woven rushes as a gift, 
and to show that she wanted to work. ‘‘ Indian of 
lazy !"’ she said. A fine piece of lace, following an old 
Venetian pattern, was shown, which had already been 
sold for $35. Miss Carter has also promoted wood-carv- 
ing, and braiding hats from corn husks. She mentioned 
an instance where a young girl from an Eastern school, 
returning to her home in apprehension of the conditions 
there, was taught lace-making by her mother, and thus 
employed to advantage. 

Other examples of Indian handicraft were shown by 
Edgerton R. Young, a Canadian missionary ameng the 
tribes of the far North-West (up to the terrible Klondike 
region, against whose rigors he warned all), and by A. K. 
Smiley, the latter showing a vase made by the south-western 
Indians. ‘‘ The Indians,’’ exclaimed Friend Smiley, as 
the exhibition proceeded, ‘‘ are the most artistic people 
in America! ’’ 

Other speakers whose contributions I ought to note at 
more length than space will permit, included Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, the friend of the red man,—as 
well as the white, —for thirty-eight years, who said he had 
never known an officer of the United States army (and 
he had conversed with hundreds), to say that in the wars 
and troubles the Indians first broke faith. General 
Crook, the vigorous, yet humane ‘‘ Indian fighter,’’ and 
many another, had gone to fight the Indians feeling that 
they were in the right. President Meserve, of Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, (formerly principal of Haskell Indian 
School at Lawrence, Kansas), described the very interest- 
ing ‘*Seger Colony’’ of Indians, in Oklahoma, near 
Major Woodson’s reservation. He also referred to the 
whites and Indians living peacefully together, as farmers, 
on the Wachita river, and said the white men were mostly 
Texans. Dr. Hubbell, of Buffalo, who is much inter- 
ested in the Indians remaining in New York State, (about 
6,000), spoke of their case. Dr. Frissell, president of the 
great Institute at Hampton, Va., (for Negroes and 
Indians), spoke of various phases of the work. 

Relating to subjects which most concern the future, 
Herbert Welsh outlined needed reforms in the Indian ad- 
ministration at Washington. Report was made by Joshua 
W. Davis, of Boston, of the defense in the courts of the 
right of the Mission Indians, in southern California, to 
their lands on the Agua Caliente (Hot Springs) or 
Warner’s Ranch, which they have held for hundreds of 
years, and which are guaranteed to them by the treaty 
with Mexico, when California was acquired. This suit 
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the Indians themselves were unable to defend, and they 
would long ago have been ejected from their homes, but 
for funds raised by persons interested in the Mohonk Con- 
ference, and especially the sum of $6,000, (a pledge re- 
quired for possible damages pending appeal) provided the 
present year through the energy of Herbert Welsh. A. K. 
Smiley regards the case of the Mission Indians a most 
worthy one. Miss Anna B. Scoville, (of Wellesley Col- 
lege, a granddaughter of Henry Ward Beecher), who is 
warmly interested in the Indians of the North West, 
among whom she has been an effective worker, made an 
earnest plea for some fore handed work to see that when 
the allotment of the Sioux lands is made, as in time it 
must be, the Indians are not forced onto the poor land, 
away from wood and water, so that those in the watered 
valleys may be ‘‘thrown open’’ for public sale. This 
will inevitably happen, if timely action be not taken. 
Miss Scoville would be glad to have support for her wise 
proposal, and I trust she will receive it. 

Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn, one of 
our most scholarly students of Indian Literature, deliv- 
ered a brief but very interesting address on that subject 
on the closing evening. His studies, and his testimony 
concerning the historic Indian, tend in the direction 
which was pointed out by several speakers at the Confer- 
ence, including the present writer,—the approach to the 
**Indian question’’ on the line of a scientific apprecia- 
tion and Christian sympathy for the strong and valuable 
native traits in the Indian character. 

Altogether, the Conference was one of much interest, 
and no doubt also of value. Thanks were given, as they 
were deserved, to the hospitable master and mistress of 
Mohonk, for again generously inviting the Friends of the 
Indian to their beautiful home in the mountains. 

H. M. Jj. 


THe FLoripa Orance Crop—Florida’s orange crop 
for 1897-98 will soon be going forward to market, and a 
good many estimates are being made as to what the crop 
in the State will figure up. Last season it amounted to 
about 125,000 boxes. That was the first year’s fruit after 
the freeze, and the crop was accordingly very small, 
especially when it is recollected that the product of the 
State had been numbered in millions rather than in 
thousands of boxes. 

A careful estimate made by a gentleman in the city, 
who is well informed as to the crop throughout the State, 
places it in round numbers at about 200,000 boxes. It is 
believed that these figures are conservative, and that the 
crop will go above rather than below the figures named.— 
Florida Times Union. 


War ExXpeENDITURE IN CaNnaDAa.—I am given to 
understand, upon good authority, that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment proposes early in the new year to purchase heavy 
field batteries and a number of defense guns. The latter, 
it is stated, are to be employed in a new scheme of de- 
fense for Montreal and the river below, and it is probable 
that 1898 will witness a heavier expenditure upon war and 
general defense material on the part of Canada than has 
been known for some time. The Canadian Government 
officials, I have reason to believe, had special instructions 
on the subject immediately after the return home of the 
Dominion Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier.—Zondon Letter, 
in the Birmingham Post. 


It is one of the noblest human instincts that we can- 
not feel within us the glory and power of a real convic- 
tion without earnestly striving to make that conviction 
pass into other minds.— George Henry Lewes. 


SCHOOL DAYS IN 1836. 

From a paper read by Eastburn Reeder at the closing exercises of 

Solebury First-day School (Bucks Co., Pa.), Tenth month 3. 
I am asked to-day to give my recollections of Solebury 
school, its teachers, and the scholars attending it, from 
1836 to 1846, a period of ten years, and all of it more 
than fifty years, and some of it more than sixty years ago. 

We (my sister and I) began going to school here in 
the spring of 1836. I was nearly eight years of age, and 
my sister a little over five. Our mother went with us the 
first day, and we all walked to the school-house. Whether 
mother went with us on that day to assist in carrying our 
books and dinner, or to tell the teacher who we were, or 
to protect us from imaginary danger along the road, I 
never knew. After the school opened, mother walked 
home, and that was the only time that I ever recollect 
being taken to or from the school. After that we had to 
rough it, like the rest of the scholars, having no protec- 
tion from the storms, except an umbrella, or an occasional 
cloak or shawl. Elizabeth Ely was the teacher that sum- 
mer, and continued to teach the school for four or five 
summers after that time, being succeeded by Annie Mar- 
tin and Sarah Murphy in summer, and by Moses E. Black- 
fan, Albert Pearson, Charles Murphy, and Edward A. 
Magill in the winters. 

Solebury township had not then (1836) accepted the 
free school law, and our tuition was paid for by our par- 
ents at the rate of three cents per day. The teachers 
made out the bills regularly at the end of each month, 
which we carried home to our parents. The school was 
a large one, and the house was crowded to its fullest capa- 
city. It was so large that our teacher had to employ her 
sister, Sarah Ely, to assist her in hearing some of the 
classes. The desks were arranged around the walls of the 
room, the boys occupying one side of the house, and the 
girls the other side, while a few benches in the centre of 
the room were occupied by small children, and by those 
who did not need desks, having neither books, slates, 
pens, or pencils, but recited their letters, etc., at the 
teacher’s desk. I have a list of over seventy-five names 
of children whom I can recall to mind as having attended 
that school during the period that I attended it. These 
companions of my youth, where are they now? How 
many are yet living? How many deceased? And how 
far and widely have they been scattered? I have under- 
taken the task of ascertaining these points, and although 
the task is far from being completed I have good reasons 
for believing that a majority of them are still living. Out 
of a list of 76 names, 32 are known to be deceased, and 
44 are believed to be now living. This, I think, is a re- 
markable showing for health and longevity—44 out of 76 
beings is over 60 per cent. living, and all of them now 
over 50 years, and many of them over 60 years of age. 
During the entire period of ten years, we were called 
upon but once to note the death of but a single one of our 
school-mates, and that was a little boy between 5 and 6 
years of age. 

The dead, where are they? Of the 32 who are 
known to be deceased 12 have been buried in these 
grounds. They lived out their allotted lives in this vicin- 
ity and have been gathered in with their fathers. Of the 
other 20, fifteen of them lie in cemeteries in different 
parts of this State; three in New Jersey, one in Ohio, 
and one in Bombay, in far-away India. The 44 living 
are believed to be now scattered almost, if not quite, as 
widely, only five or six of us left remaining within a rea- 
sonable walking distance of the school. 


A POLITICAL ‘* platform” has been defined as “ something upon 
| which nobody is permitted to stand after the train starts.” 
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@vucational Department. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
THE following interesting notes we take from a private letter from 
Robert Benson, business manager of the Schofield School, dated Tenth 
month 11. 


We arrived here Tenth month 2, and opened school on the 5th, 
with about the usual number of scholars in attendance. We have al- 
ready fifteen boarding students and many more will be here next week. 
The crops in the neighborhood are turning out well, and we are certain 
to have a full school. 

The farm has done splendidly. Eight boys have earned enough 
money during the summer to carry them through school the full term, 
and two more have earned five months’ expenses. These eight at- 
tended our Summer School regularly, and several of them are a grade 
higher than they were last spring. H. W. Wilder, one of our colored 
teachers, taught at the farm, and he had an average attendance of 
forty. Our estimate that the farm would pay expenses within three 
years has been realized the second season. Three boys have been left 
out there to finish harvesting, and an estimate, subject to slight correc- 
tions later, gives the result of the season’s work as follows: 300 
bushels corn, 50 bushels peas, 200 bushels sweet potatoes, 10 tons 
hay, 3 bales cotton, 2 tons turnips, 22 hogs, 60 cords of wood, and a 
great many chickens, peanuts, watermelons, etc. At present market 
prices the above would bring between seven and eight hundred dollars, 
which will pay all expenses of the farm for the past year. 

Now that we have a way for boys to earn an education, which does 
not add to our general expenses, we are anxious to open a similar 
avenue for girls from whom we are constantly receiving letters asking 
for work. A good trade can be done among the colored people in 
shoe repairing. For several years we have repaired shoes in the 
harness shop, but we have usually so much harness work on hand that 
our boys have not time to give the other proper attention. We will 
therefore probably establish a separate department this year and have 
the girls do the work with the intention of ultimately teaching them 
shoemaking. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. De Garmo is about to begin a course in Experimental Psychology 
with the Senior Class. A sum of money is being raised by friends 
of the College for this purpose, and a laboratory will be fitted up in 
Science Hall, where the experiments will be conducted. This course 
will greatly enrich the psychological work in the College, so that the 
students will have a knowledge of the latest and most important 
methods in psychological study. 

The young women of the College have organized an association to 
take charge of the tennis, basket-ball, golf, etc. A committee is to 
have charge of these various departments, and see that everything is in 
good order: 

The first meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held First- 
day evening, Tenth month 17. Hannah H. Clothier read a very in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ Impressions of the Scarborough School.’’? Supple- 
mentary remarks were made by Dean Bond and other members of the 
“ Party of Ten,” and by Sylvester Garrett, ’96. 

At the meeting for worship held on the morning of the same day, 
Dr. Magill gave an earnest address, ’97. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL,—The term of 1897-’98 began Ninth 
month 15, with the number of names entered slightly above the average 
for some years. The number of students in the three upper grades is 
greater than it has been for many years, there being more than forty in 
the A, B,and C classes. Class A contains at present eight students, 
two boys and six girls, all of whom hope to graduate at the end of this 
school year. 

A new feature this year is the publication of a paper by the students 
of the school. This paper, the ‘* White and Blue,’”’ will be issued 
each month, the first issue having been already distributed. It is hoped 
that this undertaking may havea good effect upon the composition work 
of the school. 


MIDDLE STATES COLLEGE AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The 
Middle States and Maryland Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, organized several years ago, and which has at least once met 
at Swarthmore College, will meet this year at Vassar College on the 
two days following Thanksgiving Day. Among those announced as 
on the program to speak are President Sharpless, of Haverford, Presi- 
dent Schurman, of Cornell, and Dr. Wight, who was recently princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High School of this city. 


, KEEPING all water enclosed will often drive rats from a house, but 
if there are lead water-pipes about, the rats will gnaw them through to 


get at the current they hear inside. 


Copper or iron, however, defies 
even the teeth of rats. 








CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA —A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at 15th and Race streets, on the evening of Tenth 
month 11, the president, William E. Walter in the chair. At this the 
first meeting of the season it was gratifying to see the large number in 
attendance. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Sixth month were approved as 
read, and the regular reports of committees followed; from the Execu- 
tive Committee the addition of two names to our list of members was 
reported. 

William W. Birdsall, on behalf of the Building Committee, reported 
that since its appointment, five years ago, other needs have developed, 
the old buildings now in use are out of repair, and it seemed a suitable 
time to decide on some future course of action. The committee was 
asked to make a report at our next meeting and a nominating committee 
was appointed to name a succeeding Building Committee. 

The first paper of the evening was then read by Alice N. Town- 
send, concerning ‘Some Old Quaker Books,” She said that ‘ con- 
dering their active life, the early Friends left an amazing amount of 
writing, even allowing for the fact that they frequently enjoyed leisure 
in prison. Their writings consist of epistles to Friends, warnings and 
exhortations to persecutors, and controversial pamphlets setting forth 
their views.’’ An elaborate title page was quoted from one of Edward 
Burrough’s books, and a good idea was given of the quaint style, the 
long, involved sentences of Hubberthorn and Audland, whose works 
were so voluminous in spite of the difficulty and expense of printing. 
Whole pages, which are little more than compilations of Scripture, 
give evidence of their intimate acquaintance with the Bible, and we are 
surprised at the vigor of the language employed by Edward Burrough, 
who is still regarded as a champion defender of the faith. 

Though as a rule the Friends of the Seventeenth Century were not 
humorists, there is a touch of humor in John Audland’s reply toa 
Bishop who took him to task for not attending the Church of England. 
These writings show the early Friends to have been astute theologians 
and courageous sociologists ; that they had ‘life, and that abundantly,” 
we feel sure, and if we should be inclined to criticise let us remember 
that ‘‘ many of the principles they fought for are commonplaces to-day 
that nobody denies.” 

In the remarks which followed this interesting paper, attention was 
called to the value of the Historical Library at Swarthmore, where 
many of the old books referred to may be examined. 

Under the title, ‘‘ Some Impressions of the Scarborough Summer 
School,’’ Hannah H. Clothier told us in a most charming way about the 
few days which ‘‘ the Party of Ten” spent in close sympathy and in- 
tellectual companionship with the most cultured and liberal of the Eng- 
lish Friends. 

She said, ‘‘ the object of the school was for religious study and the 
help of First-day school teachers and others in the Society of Friends, 
to stimulate thought, promote helpful reading and study, and awaken in 
the Society a fuller conception of the place, in the service of Christ, of 
the trained and consecrated intellect.” 

A glimpse was given us of the practical arrangements made for the 
comfort and pleasure of the members of the School, differences between 
English and American Friends were noted, and it was evident that the 
welcome extended by those across the water was particularly sincere 
and earnest. 

The gracious and helpful presence of Elizabeth Powell Bond 
among them was acknowledged by an invitation to speak at the closing 
meeting, and when part of her message was quoted to us, we could not 
but feel that her cordial reception was but a fitting prelude to the beau- 
tiful words she offered. 

In closing, Hannah Clothier said that she knew she expressed the 
feeling of every member of their party in saying that when leaving 
Scarborough the next morning, they carried away not only a portion of 
the intellectual food which the scholars had to offer, but an uplift of 
spirit and the consciousness that they could be to their beloved Society 
at home the bearers of good will and love from many English Friends 
whose kindness they could never forget. 

In the remarks which followed, the plan and purpose of the 
‘¢Polychrome Bible” was outlined. It was thought very desirable 
that we bring amongst us those who are able to speak to us intelligently 
on the Bible, 

After a period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


GREATER NEw YorkK.—Young Friends’ Association of New 
York and Brooklyn. The regular meeting of the Bible-study Section 
(Brooklyn Branch) was held at the home of the president, Amy Miller, 
280 Kosciusko street, on the evening of the 17th. About twenty were 
present. The study, as planned for the season, was to be the life of 
Christ, and it was thought that the best preliminary to this would be a 
study of the habits and conditions of the Jewish people at the time of 
Christ. For quicker and more thorough work the subject was divided. 

Amy Miller gave a comprehensive and interesting report on the 
geography of the country about Jerusalem, and read descriptions of the 
natural scenery, with important points in reference to the various cities. 
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Her report was supplemented by a black-board map which she had 
drawn to illustrate her subject, and on which she pointed out the 
places to which she referred. 

May Haviland described the architecture of the period, told how 
the houses were planned and built, and described the home life of the 
rich and the poor. Her study of the subject had been thorough, and 
the points of many scriptural sayings were made much clearer by her talk. 

Esther Cornell told about the social customs, and gave a very real 
word-picture of the life of the people, describing the marriage and 
burial services, and other religious observances. 

Edward Cornell reported on the laws of the time, and read from 
Lyman Abbott's ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ a very strong praise of the laws of 
Moses. In this the government of the Jews was referred to as the first 
real republic of the world. 

Cora Haviland spoke on the subject of Biblical names, and de- 
scribed their meanings. She interested the members especially by the 
statement that Jesus was by no means an unusual name at that time, but 
on the contrary quite a common name. Joshua, the Old Testament 
name, had the same meaning. 

These reports, and the informal discussion which they drew forth, 
filled up the evening very profitably, and the later reports on the cos- 
tumes of the people, their cookery, farm life, etc., were reserved for the 
next meeting, which will be held at 243 Dean street, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of Eleventh month 7. At this meeting the subject of the 
prophecies will also be brought up. Those who have reported on the 
different subjects will hand in to the chairman a list of the books of 
reference which have been found useful and interesting. This list will 
be included in a later report to the INTELLIGENCER, so that those inter- 
ested may find good books bearing on the subject, without loss of time 
in searching for them. 


The following calendar of coming meetings in Tenth month is 
added : 


23.—New York Branch Bible Section of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at No. 111 W. 11th street. 

24.—Young Friends’ Association at New York meeting-house, 16th 
street and Rutherford Place. 

30.—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Flushing, L. I. 

Visiting Friends and others cordially welcomed. » Pe 





Woopstown, N. J.—After three months’ vacation, the Young 
Friends’ Association met Ninth month 3. The president opened the 
meeting with the reading of the 19th Psalm. Roll-call and the read- 
ing of the minutes of the previous meeting followed. Reports from 
the different committees were next in order. Lizzie Burt said the 
Discipline Committee had been comparing the disciplines of the differ- 
ent yearly meetings, and Izetta B. Allen gave a short report for the 
Literary Committee. E. M. Coles, representing the History Commit- 
tee, said they had been reading the life of Elizabeth Haddon, and had 
found it a profitable study. Emma B. Robbins also gave a report for 
the same committee. 

For the Current Topics Section Elizabeth L. Davis spoke of some 
interesting events, and also gave the titles of several books which it 
would be well to place in our libraries, She directed our attention to 
a book published by the Salvationists, called “* The Red-Hot Quaker,” 
(George Fox), and to the ‘‘ Sayings of Jesus,’’ which have recently 
been found and translated, also a Map of Jerusalem, older than any in 
existence, and of great value. 

The Executive Committee announced the program for the next 
meeting. 

Annie E, Pancoast read the paper of the evening on Self Culture. 
Mary Hazleton Clark also read a short paper on the same subject. 
The thoughts expressed in both were excellent. It was shown that to 
have a cultured mind we must first have a strong, healthy body to sup- 
port the mind. The road to learning is up a steep and weary hill, but 
there is joy and comfort to those who reach its lofty summit. Joel 
Borton said if we-had the proper culture we would be charitable 
toward others. M. E. Borton felt that sometimes we destroy the life 


within by watching others too closely. Lydia Norris said one means | 


of self culture was reading, and yet it was possible to read good books 
and not be benefited. We must read intelligently, and digest what we 
read. Priscilla Lippincott urged all to hold fast to the living power of 


salvation, and let nothing take hold of our souls that would loosen this 
power, 


A “literary salad ’’ followed, which was an improvement to the | 


mind and an enjoyment also. 
A brief silence preceded adjournment to Tenth month 28. M. 





SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury 
met in the meeting-house as usual on the afternoon of the roth inst. 
The Executive Committee handed in the following report of appoint- 
ments for Eleventh month : 

‘* To which is the Society of Friends more indebted, George Fox, 
or William Penn, and why?’’ Referred to Edith Michener. Reci- 
tation, Walter W. Carter. ‘‘ What conception can the human mind 
form of a spirit?” to Frederick L. Smith. ‘‘ What games and diver- 
sions are in conflict with Friends’ Rules of Discipline, and to what 








extent may members contribute thereto to become offenders?” to 
Ellen K. Reeder. 

Interesting reports on the History, Literature, Discipline, and 
Current Topics sections were given by Watson Kenderdine, Mattie 
Reeder, Walter W. Carter, and Martha C, Ely, respectively. 

Annie M. Smith read an excellent answer to the question: ‘* What 
is a faithful testimony to a Free Gospel Ministry?’’ An article from 
the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Fifth month last was read, which 
treated the same subject. 

Eastburn Reeder answered the question: ‘‘ What is meant by 
‘evolution’ as applied to religious thought?” Remarks were made 
by Seth T. Walton and Watson Kenderdine. 

For Eleventh month Addie M. Phillips was appointed to report 
on the History Section, George A. Ely on Literature, Laura E. 
Walton on Discipline, and Dr. Robert C. Woodman on Current Topics. 

At the close of the exercises the closing silence was observed and 
the meeting adjourned until the second First-day in Eleventh month. 

After the meeting had concluded Edith B. Slack, Richard E. 
Roberts, and Dr. R. C. Woodman added their names to the list of 
members. F. R. K. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. —The autumn 
meeting of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations will be held 
at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Seventh-day, Eleventh month 20, 
1897. Each Association, whether previously connected with the Gen- 
eral Conference or not., is requested to send at least five delegates to 
the meeting, and a general invitation is extended to all interested 
Friends. Names of delegates should be forwarded in advance of the 
meeting to the Secretary of the Executive Commtitee, Helen Lippin- 
cott, at Riverton, N. J. 

Arrangements are being made for special trains for Friends going 
from Philadelphia, and those coming from the north will be met at 
Langhorne Station, on the Bound Brook road. Full particulars as to 
train schedules and as to program and local arrangements will be pub- 
lished later. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Wo. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman, 
HELEN LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 






ABINGTON First-Day ScHooL UNIoN,—This was held at 
Horsham on the 16th inst., and was well attended, it being thought to 
be one of the largest, if not the largest, meetings of this Union ever 
held. About four hundred enjoyed the lunch kindly provided by 
Horsham Friends. There were many children and young people 

resent, 

" The clerks were Mary H. Forman and Joseph S. Evans, both of 
Gwynedd Meeting. Delegates were present frem Abington, Byberry, 
Upper Dublin, Warminster, Plymouth, Norristown, Horsham, Gwyn- 
edd, Richland, and Ambler, 

Louis B,. Ambler, principal of Abington Friends’ School, gave an 
address on the topic, ‘‘ Our Care of Young People,” and this was fol- 
lowed by a lively discussion. Lizzie Strawn, of Richland school, read 
an essay on ‘* Change.” Ellen R. Phillips, of Ambler school, dis- 
cussed in a paper, the Distribution of Friends’ Literature. Excellent 
class exercises and recitations were given. A proposal to change the 
time of holding the Union was discussed, but it was decided negatively. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Norristown on the 
third Seventh-day in the Fourth month, 1898. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


A NOTE from Aaron M. Powell, at Plainfield, N. J., on the roth, says : 
‘*After our prolonged absence from home—since Seventh month 22— 
first in New England and later on our Western journey, it was a real 
pleasure to be again to-day at our home meeting, to greet home 
friends. We both return in fairly good condition (after visiting so 
many meetings), and with a hopeful, encouraged feeling with reference 
to Friends.” 

Samuel S. and Sarah J. Ash have received letters from their son, 
Henry C. Ash, with date to the Ist of the present month. He is at 
Skagway, and is well. He is interested in the incorporation and con- 
struction of a tramway road over the White Pass, from Skagway to 
Lake Bennett, about 36 miles. 


IT was reported at the meeting of the National Horseshoers’ Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis, on the 12th, that, in spite of the many statements 
regarding the disuse of the horse, no decrease in its use was found. 
On the contrary, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, 
and Massachusetts, show a total increase of 102,302 horses in actual 
service since 1890. Indiana reported an increase of 9,612 since 1895. 


THE 25th annual congress of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women will be held at Springfield, Mass., for several days, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock on the 2d of next month. One of the questions for 
discussion will be, ** What evidence or hope have we of higher moral 
relations between nations ?.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

A VERY able and interesting quarterly ‘‘ Review of Religion, Ethics, 
and Theology” is Zhe New World, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, and edited by Professors C. C. Everett and Crawford H. 
Toy, of Harvard University, and Prof. N. P. Gilman, of the Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Theological Seminary. The issue for this quarter, Tenth 
month, now before us, opens with a review by John W. Chadwick of 
the biography of Benjamin Jowett, the famous ‘‘ Master” of Balliol 
College, of Oxford University, England. Jowett was one of the most 
interesting figures in the religious and educational activities of England 
between 1845 and 1890, and his biography is admirably dealt with in 
this review. 

Other articles, all of deep interest, are those on ‘‘ The Ethical 
Significance of the Idea of Immortality,” by F. C. S. Schiller; ‘* The 
Terminology of the New Theology,” by W. Kirkus ; ‘* Harnack’s 
Chronology of the New Testament,” by F. A. Christie; ‘* The Move- 
ment of Religious Thought in Scotland,” by R. M. Wenley; “ Henry 
Drummond and His Books,” by H. M. Simmons; “ Demon Posses- 
sions and Allied Themes,” by W. R. Newbold; ‘‘ The Atheism in 
Religions,” by J. H. Crooker; and ‘Some Aspects of Islam,’’ by 
Albert Reville. 

The New World, it may be understood, is largely representative of 
the religious thought of leaders of the Unitarian body, but it has among 
the list of contributors many distinguished persons of other religious 
connections. The Book Reviews, contributed by a large circle of ex- 
pert reviewers, are an interesting feature. 


The subscription price is $3.00 a year, or 75 cents for a single 
number. Address Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





We observe the announcement that Dr. E. H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more, has in preparation a new Grammar of the French language. He 
is assisted by Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, professor of Romance Languages 
in Vanderbilt University, Nashville. It will be published by the 
American Book Company. Dr. Magill’s French Grammar, originally 
published a good many years ago, was long a standard text-book. 





W. W. H. Davis, of Doylestown, Pa., informs us that he proposes 
to publish a new edition of his ‘* History of Bucks County.”” There 
is a constant demand for copies of the edition of 1876, which has long 
been out of print, and this fact has led the author to consider the re- 
issuing of the work. The new book will probably be printed in two 
volumes, and will be freely illustrated. It will contain a large amount 
of important historical matter supplemental to the old volume, which 
has been collected by General Davis during the past twenty years. 





Trained Motherhood,a monthly magazine, is desinged as ‘a journal 
for young wives and mothers.”” The opening article in the issue for 
this month, by Collins H. Johnson, M. D., intelligently discusses 
‘* Modified Milk for Babies.’’ Other articles appear interesting and 
valuable. The Motherhood Co., 150 Nassau street, New York City. 
$1 a year. 


A Sunny Lire.—In his last days—he lived to be an 
old man—Oliver Wendell Holmes said that he owed a 
debt of gratitude to the nurse of his childhood, who 
studiously taught him to ignore unpleasant incidents. If 
he stubbed his toe or skinned his knee or bumped his 
nose, his nurse would never permit his mind to dwell upon 
the temporary pain, but claimed his attention for some 
pretty object or charming story or happy reminiscence. 
To her, he said, he was largely indebted for the sunshine 
of a long life. It is a lesson which is easily mastered in 
childhood, but seldom to be learned in middle life, and 
never in old age.— Churchman. 





Sayinc A THING SimpLy.—Simplicity is essential to 
clearness. Many a truth is obscured by attempted explana- 
tions. Old Thomas Fuller says: ‘‘I saw an endenture too 
fairly engrossed ; for the writer had so filled it with flour- 
ishes that ithindered my reading thereof. The wanton- 
ness of his pen made a new alphabet, and I was subject to 
mistake his dashes for real letters.’ Rhetoric has its chief 
value in making clear and forceful the expression of truth. 
When it is used as an ornament of the truth, it often stands 
in the way of the truth. If you have anything to say, say 
it simply, in the fewest words possible to bring out its 
meaning. More than that is too much for practical service. 
—Sunday School Times. 


THE HUSKERS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Ir was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 

Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass again ; 
The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands gay 
With the hues of summer’s rainbow, or the meadow- flowers of May. 


Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the sun rose broad and red, 
At first a rayless disk of fire, he brightened as he sped ; 

Yet, even his noon-tide glory fell chastened and subdued, 

On the cornfields and the orchards, and softly pictured wood. 


And all that quiet afternoon, slowly sloping to the night, 

He wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow light; 
Slanting through the painted beeches, he glorified the hill ; 
And, beneath it, pond and meadow lay brighter, greener still. 


And shouting boys, in woodland haunts caught glimpses of that sky, 
Flecked by the many-tinted leaves, and laughed, they knew not why ; 
And school-girls, gay with aster flowers, beside the meadow brooks, 
Mingled the glow of autumn with the sunshine of sweet looks. 


From spire and barn looked westerly the patient weathercocks ; 
But even the birches on the hill stood motionless as rocks. 

No sound was in the woodlands, save the squirrel’s dropping shell, 
And the yellow leaves among the boughs, low rustling as they fell. 


The summer grains were harvested ; the stubble fields lay dry, 

Where June winds rolled, in light and shade, the pale green waves 
of rye; 

But still, on gentle hill-slopes, in valleys fringed with wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the heavy corn crop stood. 


Bent low, by autumn’s wind and rain, through husks that, dry and 
sere, 

Unfolded from their ripened charge, shone out the yellow ear ; 

Beneath the turnip lay concealed, in many a verdant fold, 

And glistened in the slanting light the pumpkin’s sphere of gold. 


There wrought the busy harvesters ; and many a creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn-floor its load of husk and grain ; 

Till broad and red, as when he rose, the sun sank down, at last, 
And like a merry guest’s farewell, the day in brightness passed. 


And lo! as through the western pines, on meadow, stream, and pond, 
Flamed the red radiance of a sky, set all afire beyond, 

Slowly o’er the western sea-bluffs a milder glory shone, 

And the sunset and the moonrise were mingled into one! 


As thus into the quiet night the twilight lapsed away, 

And deeper in the brightening moon the tranquil shadows lay ; 
From many a brown old farm-house, and hamlet without name, 
Their milking and their home tasks done, the merry huskers came. 


Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene below ; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks glimmering 
o’er. 


Half hidden, in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart ; 

While up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its shade, 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, the happy children played. 


Urged by the good host’s daughter, a maiden young and fair, 
Lifting to light her sweet blue eyes and pride of soft brown hair, 
The master of the village school, sleek of hair and smooth of tongue, 
To the quaint tune of some old psalm, a husking ballad sung. 


FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 


HE fails who climbs to power and place 

Up the pathway of disgrace. 

He fails not who makes truth his cause, 

Nor bends to win the crowd’s applause. 

He fails not—he who stakes his all 

Upon the right, and dares to fall. 

What though the living bless or blame, 

For him the long success of fame. 

— Richard Watson Gilder. 








Tom PauGHu, of Backbone Mountain, a snake hunter of Harrison 
county, West Virginia, claims to have killed 122 rattlesnakes the past 
summer. 

THE latest extravagance of fashion is a dog tooth-brush. It has a 
handle of gold or silver, and is quite “the proper thing’’ among the 
toilet articles of a pampered canine. 
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‘‘THE PROBLEM OF AMUSEMENT.”’ 


Tue Southern Workman for Ninth month gives a full 
report of the Negro Conference recently held at Hamp- 
ton, Va. It was held in the interest of the negro race, 
and papers were read and addresses given by prominent 
men and women of color, looking toward the promotion 
of the best welfare of their people. One paper on the 
above subject, by Prof. Du Bois, assistant professor of 
sociology in the University of Pennsylvania, (a colored 
man), contained sentiments of value to any race, and we 
give some extracts from it: 

‘* Let us consider the question, and ask, What is 
amusement? All life is rhythm—the right swing of the 
pendulum makes the pointer go round, but the left swing 
must follow it ; the down stroke of the hammer welds the 
iron, and yet the hammer must be lifted between each 
blow ; the heart must beat and yet between each beat 
comes a pause; the day is the period of fulfilling the 
functions of life and yet the prelude and end of day is 
night. Thus throughout nature, from the restless beating 
of yonder waves to the rhythm of the seasons and the 
whirl of comets, we see one mighty law of work and 
rest, of activity and relaxation, of inspiration and amuse- 
ment. We might imagine a short sighted philosopher 
arguing strongly against the loss of time involved in the 
intermittent activities of the world—arguing against the 
time spent by the hammer in raising itself for the second 
blow, against the unnecessary alternate swing of the 
pendulum, against sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve 
of care, against amusements that reinvigorate and recreate 
and divert. With such a philosophy the world has never 
agreed ; the whole world to-day is organized for work and 
recreation. Where the balance between the two is well 
maintained we have the best civilization, the best culture ; 
and that civilization declines toward barbarism where, on 
the one hand, work and drudgery so predominate as to 
destroy the very vigor which stands behind them, or on 
the other hand, where relaxation and amusement become 
dissipation instead of recreation. 

‘‘ That the matter of amusement may often be over- 
done is too true, but of all the agencies that contribute 
to its overdoing none are more potent than undue re- 
pression. Proper amusement must always be a matter of 
careful reasoning and ceaseless investigation, of nice 
adjustment between repression and excess. What is true 
amusement, true diversion, but the re-creation of energy 
which we may sacrifice to noble ends, to higher ideals, 
while without proper amusement we waste or dissipate 
our mightiest powers ? Instead of warning young 
people so constantly against excess of pleasure, let us 
rather inspire them to unselfish work, and show them that 
amusement and recreation are the legitimate and neces- 
sary accompaniments of work, and that we get the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment from them when they strengthen and 
inspire us for renewed effort in a great cause.’’ 


A SINGLE square inch of the wing of a peacock butterfly contains no 
less than 100,735 scales. 


RATS cannot live without water, unlike wild rabbits, and will 
journey any distance to get it. 


WHEN every teetotaler becomes an earnest Christian, and every 
professing Christian an aggressive teetotaler, the days of the liquor 
traffic will be numbered. 


THE threads of the most minute spiders are so fine that 4,000,000 
of them would be required to make up a single hair of the human head. 
The compound or common thread of the spider is made up of about 
40,000 smaller threads. 


A STOVE which will refrigerate, instead of heating, is a lately pat- 
ented device. With ice and chemicals an intense cold is produced, 
sufficient to lower the temperature of a moderate-sized room. 
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AUTUMN’S YELLOW AND GOLD. 

Washington Star. 
PROBABLY not one person in a thousand knows just why 
leaves change their color in the fall, remarked an emi- 
nent botanist the other day to a reporter of the Svar. 
The green matter in the tissues of a leaf is composed 
of two colors, red and blue. When the sap ceases to flow 
in the autumn the natural growth of the tree is retarded 
and oxidation of the tissue takes place. Under certain 
conditions the green of the leaf changes to red; under 
different aspects it takes on a yellow or brown hue. The 
difference in color is due to a difference in combinations 
of the original constituents of the green tissues and to 
the varying condition of climate, exposure, and soil. A 
dry, hot climate produces more brilliant foliage than one 
that is dampand cool. This is the reason that American 
autumns are so much more gorgeous than those of England 
and Scotland. 

There are several things about leaves, however, that 
even science cannot explain. For instance, why one of 
two trees, growing side by side, of the same age, and 
having the same exposure, should take on brilliant red in 
the fall and the other should turn yellow, or why one 
branch of a tree should be highly colored and the rest of 
the tree have only a yellow tint, are questions that are as 
impossible to answer as why one member of a family 
should be perfectly healthy and another sickly. Maples 
and oaks have the brightest colors. 

People should be careful not to touch the gorgeous red 
and yellow autumn leaves or shrubs and climbing plants 
which are not known to be harmless. Our two poisonous 
native plants display the most brilliant antumnal colors 
of any species in our woods and highways. The poisonous 
sumach resembles a group of young ash trees. The poi- 
sonous ivy resembles the harmless woodbine. Its leaves, 
however, have but three leaflets, while those of the wood- 
bine have five. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR MEN. 

Carroll D. Wright, (United States Commissioner of Labor), in 
The Chautauquan. 
Ir is true that during the last fifty years there have been 
many occupations opened to men. that were not known 
before. This has been the result of railroad building and 
the application of inventions to industry. Railroad con- 
struction and operation opened an exceedingly wide field 
that has been occupied almost exclusively by men, while 
all the inventions for the utilization of electricity have 
opened still greater opportunities, in which women have 
not met with much consideration, the men holding the 
field. So as men have stepped out of their old employments 
invention has opened paths for new occupations. It can 
hardly be correct, therefore, to say that women are really 
hurting the chances of men in business, for, on the whole, 
the encroachment is slight, as has been shown. In special 
places of employment, like those of bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, clerks in business houses, etc. ,there is undoubtedly an 
encroachment that has injured the opportunities of men to 
support themselves and their families. Whether the men 
who have been crowded out have been able to secure equally 
good positions in other directions is a question that can 
not be determined by any statistical method. Special in- 
stances have been found in the course of investigations 
where a male bookkeeper, receiving $2 a day for many 
years, has been displaced by a young woman, who was 
paid, perhaps, at the rate of $1 a day, but only for a 
short time, being soon raised to a salary higher than that 
paid to the man who preceded her. 


THE world needs good thinking. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
STEPHEN J. FIELD, one of the Associate Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, has notified President McKinley of his desire to retire 
from the bench, on the 1st of Twelfth month, as he is entitled to do 
(with pay) under the law. He is from California, and was appointed 
by President Lincoln, in 1863; he has served a longer time on the 
Supreme bench than any other person, even exceeding the great Chief 
Justice, John Marshall. Judge Field was born in Connecticut in 1816, 
and was the brother of the late Cyrus W. Field, who was made famous 
by his connection with the first Atlantic telegraph cable. It is com- 
monly understood that President McKinley will appoint the present 


Attorney-General, Judge McKenna, to the vacancy on the Supreme 
bench. 


MEASURES of amnesty were announced last week, both by General 
Weyler and by the Spanish Government at Madrid. The former 
amnestied 46 political prisoners including several women, and the latter 
‘* decided to pardon all Cuban exiles not included in previous amnes- 
ties.” More troops are being hurried forward from Spain to Cuba, and 
5,000 are expected to leave by the close of this month. Gen. Weyler 
will leave Havana for Spain on the 30th inst. The newspapers at 
Havana representing his views are very abusive in their remarks con- 
cerning the United States. 


Dr. JOHN GUITERAS, one of the professors in the Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who has been in the South, repre- 
senting the Government, as an expert in the yellow fever places, has re- 
turned to this city. Speaking of the fever, on the 18th, he said that, as 
usual, it was introduced in this country from Cuba, thus again showing 
that the best means of prevention of yellow fever is a proper sanitation 
of the city of Havana. This, however, can never be accomplished 
under Spanish domination, he declared, as the Spanish Government has 
always regarded with criminal indifference the prevalence of yellow 
fever in Cuba. 


DISPATCHES from London on the 16th, and since, represent that the 
British Government has decided not to reopen the mints of India to the 
coinage of silver, nor to take any other ‘‘ bimetallic ’’ measures, and that 
an answer virtually to this effect will be sent tothe American Bimetallic 
Commissioners, Senator Wolcott and his colleagues. It appears that 
while the’Government leader in the House of Commons, A. J. Balfour, 
and the Governor of the Bank of England, were willing to take this and 
some other steps toward a larger use of silver in coinage, the influential 
financial circles in London would not permit it. The Commissioners, 
a London dispatch, 18th, says, ‘‘ believe that this failure means that no 
further effort in behalf of bimetallism will be made for many years to 
come. They attribute their failure to the opposition of the bankers and 
of the London 7Zimes. Until these forces were aroused all signs 
pointed to the codperation of the British Government.” 


THE canvass for Mayor in New York City continues to excite that 
city, and to be regarded with interest by persons elsewhere. The four 
leading candidates, Van Wyck, (Tammany), Low, (Independent), 
George, (Ind. Dem.), and Tracy, (Rep.), are all actively engaged, and 
large meetings are held nightly. The result is regarded as uncertain by 
all unprejudiced observers, though it seems probable that Van Wyck is 
strongest and Tracy weakest. Some of the Tammany leaders an- 
nounce that they will set aside the reforms established under Mayor 
Strong. 


AFTER considerable correspondence between the United States 
Government and that of England, it has been arranged that two 
conferences on the Bering Sea seal business shall be held at Washing- 
ton. First, the representatives of the United States, Russia, and Japan 
will meet, immediately, to consider the general question of the preser- 
vation of the seals, and later representatives of the United States, 
England, and Canada will consider questions growing out of the Paris 
Arbitration award. The United States holds that England has not 
made earnest efforts to prevent the slaughter of the seals at sea, as the 
Paris Tribunal directed. The London Dai/y News says that the ex- 
perts, both of the United States and England, agree that the seals are 





being exterminated, only the latter think not so rapidly as the former. 
It says, therefore, that “‘ something must be done.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS are made in England by leading military men 
that there must be a large increase both in the army and the navy. In 
a speech on the 18th a member of the Government, Sir Robert Finlay, 
Solicitor-General, used language which is construed to mean a threat 
that conscription, after the manner of the Continental countries, may 
be resorted to to obtain soldiers. Volunteering, it is said, does not 
secure a sufficiently large army. The proposal of a conscription system 
is being considerably discussed. 


A TERRIBLE shipwreck is reported from the coast of Cuba. The 
steamship 77i¢on, bound from Havana to Bahia Honda, struck a rock, 
eight miles from shore, in a storm,on the 16th inst., and soon sank. 
Only 49 of the 230 persons on board are known to have been saved. 
The ship, it is said, was overloaded. She had on board a heavy cargo 
of ‘* supplies,” and ammunition and fire-arms. The scene among the 
men, women, and children, when the steamer went ashore, the sur- 
vivors state, was terrible. The captain, as the ship sank, committed 
suicide by shooting himself. 


IT is announced at Washington that President McKinley will 
immediately issue an order, placing a large district in Alaska, of 
which St. Michael will be the centre, under the control of the military 
arm of the Government. By this action the authorities believe that 
lawlessness as a result of the rush of gold seekers who are now in St. 
Michael and the adjacent territory will be suppressed. The proposed 
military district will be about 100 miles square. 


THE military operations of the English army in India against the 
‘*tribesmen ’’ on the northwestern frontier are to be more vigorously 
pushed. The movement is called a ‘‘ punitive expedition,” —z, ¢., to 
punish and crush the tribes. An advance on Tirah, the headquarters 
of the Afridis, was to begin on the 20th. “ The first serious fight is 
expected next Sunday, when Sempagha Pass will be stormed.” Further 
local outbreaks of the “ bubonic plague ’’ continue to be reported, in 
despatches from Bombay,—a recent one as occurring at Jullundur, in 
the Punjaub district. The situation of India, as to the ‘‘ plague,’’ the 
famine, disordered finances, war on the north-west frontier, and discon- 
tent of both Hindu and Mohammedan natives, is described as serious, 
in an elaborate article in Harper's Weekly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE building of enormous fleets of war-ships now appears to be the 
policy of several nations. The German Emperor appears likely to 
have his own way in the expenditure of nearly one hundred millions 
of the German people's money for an increase of the navy, within 
seven years, and Japan, in the same time, is to spend one hundred and 
twenty-five millions. Charles H. Cramp, the Philadelphia shipbuilder, 
thinks Japan, by 1905, will control the Pacific ocean. 


—wNo city in the world equals London in growth. Every month 
over I,200 houses are built within its boundaries. Why is it? One 
reason is that English agriculture is prostrated, and that the rural 
population is flocking to the metropolis in search of the means of 
livelihood. But is this a happy condition for any country,—to extin- 
guish the agriculture, and become more and more dependent on foreign 
food supplies ? 


—The New York Lvening Post, 16th, says: The Rev. M. M. 
Binford of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Orthodox Friends’ meeting, Lafayette and Washing- 
ton avenues, Brooklyn. He is one of the trustees of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor and editor of the Endeavor Department in one 
of the leading Friend periodicals. He begins his pastorate to-morrow. 


—George M. Pullman, famous as the head of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company, died suddenly, of heart disease, at his home in Chicago, 
early in the morning of the 2oth inst. He was born in Chautauqua 
county, N. Y., in 1831. He made his first typical sleeping-car, the 
“ Pioneer,’’ in 1865. ‘‘ His fortune is variously estimated at from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000.”’ 


—Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York Sum, and well-known 
on this and other accounts, died at his home on Long Island, on the 
17th inst. He was born in New Hampshire in 1819, was associated 
with Horace Greeley on the 7ridune, was Assistant Secretary of War 
under Edwin M. Stanton, and has had charge of the Sum since 1868. 
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—Admiral John L. Worden, retired, United States Navy, died in 
Washington, on the 18th inst. He commanded the Monitor during 
the engagement with the Merrimac, in Hampton Roads, in the famous 
engagement on the goth of Third month, 1862. He was in his 8oth 
year, and was a native of Westchester county, N. Y. 


—The St. James Gasette says that the British war office has elabor- 
ated a plan by which the volunteers of Great Britain will be liable for 
service abroad in case of war. Hitherto it has been impossible to call 
upon them for duty abroad, except for the defense of the colonies and 
in exceptional cases. 


—John A. Kasson, formerly member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Iowa and ex-Minister to Austria, has been appointed a 
special agent of the Department of State for the negotiation of reci- 
procity arrangements under the Dingley tariff law. 


—Dr. Sanarelli, who announced the discovery of a curative serum 
for yellow fever, does not claim to be able to prevent yellow fever by 
inoculation with his serum, but asserts that his discovery will reduce 
the yellow fever mortality to 10 per cent. 


—The museum of Swarthmore College recently has been enriched 
by the addition of a number of selected geological specimens, which 
have been presented by the United States Geological Survey. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 30, 
1897, at 1.300’clock p. m. 

The sub-Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indians, in Room No. 2, at Io a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 

10 a. m. 
Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, 
at 10 a. m. 
Improper Publications, in Room No, 4, at 
10 a. m. 
Purity, in Room No. 3, atg a m. 
Women and Children, in Room No. 
10 a. m. 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. f, 
at II a.m 
Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 
James H. ATKINSON, 
Room 5, 138 S. 4th St,, Phila., 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


occur as follows : 
25. 


26. 


30. Westbury, 


at 


ments : 


5, at 


lowing meetings : 
TENTH MONTH: 
24. Cornwall. 
31. Flushing 
ELEVENTH MO\TH: 
7. Matinecock. 
14. Neversink. 


CHARLES E. 
| 
| 


» Clerks. 


*.* Quarterly meetings 


Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Ned. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Western Q. M., 
28. Caln, Sadsbury. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- | — 


Reading, on First day morning, 
31, 1897, at 10. 30 o'clock. ; 
THomas, Clerk of the Com. 


*.* New York Yearly 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 


Members of the Committee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH _T. McDowe Lt, Clerk. 
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—The Toronto express on the Canadian Pacific railroad collided 
with a freight train at Stittsville, Ontario, on the 14th inst. An engi- 
neer, mail clerk, brakeman, and a tramp were killed and several others 
were injured. 

—Harriet, eldest daughter of Dr. Lyman Abbott, was married 
week before last to Francis Jordan, a young New York lawyer. She 
has been accustomed to assist her father as secretary in his literary 
work, 

—It is said the British budget for 1898 will propose an extra grant 
of £1,500,000 to provide 11,000 additional men for the army. 


THE common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 

Provided it could be—but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means. — Robert Browning. 
PRUNE thou thy words, thy thoughts control 

That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 


And change to purpose strong. — Newman, 


No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 
here’s money in it. 
Wnite Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


in Tenth month 


Londongrove, Pa. 


BLANKETS 


A most attractive assortment 
and many unusual values are 
now offered : 
White Blankets, with handsome border 
| colorings, 5 to 5% pounds to the 
| pair, exceptional values, at $3.00, 
$3.75, and $4.75 per pair. 

Scarlet Blankets, strictly pure, all-wool, 
5 pounds to the pair, exceptional 
values, at $3.25, $400, and $5 00 
per pair. 


Tenth month 


Meeting’s Visiting 


*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., on First- 
day, Tenth month 31, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject : ‘* Temperance and Tobacco.” 


their next regular meeting, to be held at 17th 
street and Girard avenue, at 8 o’ clock, on Tenth 
month 22, 1897, will be addressed by Jesse H. 
Holmes, of George School. 
talk will be ‘‘A Cure for an Evil.’ 


All The subject of his 


Gray Blankets, pure scoured Wool, in 
handsome sanitary colorings, excep- 
tional values, at $2.25, $3 00, and 
$4.00 per pair. 

Wrapper Blankets, for house gowns and 
bath robes, new colorings in neat de- 


are respectfully invited to attend. 
On behalf of Committee, 
SusANNA Ricu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*.* The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the promotion of First-day schools 
within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly 


All are invited. 


signs, exceptional values, at $3 00, 


*.* The Western First-day School Union will $4.00, and $5.00 each. 


be held at West Grove, Pa. 
Tenth month 23, commencing at 10 a. m. 
interested are cordially invited to attend. 
I. FRANK C HANDLER, \ 
Clerks. 


., on Seventh-day, 


All MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND: 


ACCURATE ATTENTION. 


Meeting, will be held at Race and 15th Sts., ELLEN P. Way, 


on Seventh-day, the 6th of Eleventh month, 
1897, al 10 a. m. 
I. FRANK CHANDLER, la 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


*.* The united First-day evening meetings, 
Philadelphia, are held this month at Race St., 
above 15th, excepting on Tenth month 31, when 
meeting will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenve ; all at 7.30 o'clock. 

The general attendance of Friends and others 
is solicited. 


erks. 


*.* The Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Phil- 
anthropic Committee will hold a conference in 
the meeting-house, Flushing, on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 30, at 3 p. m. 

Cora Haviland will read a paper, subject: 
‘‘ Kindergarten Work, Its Influence on the 
Cause of Temperance.”’ 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, \ Clerks. 





Can sell 
oe B 


ou shoes—at an 


*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers at 
| 


Anybody Se"bed Bates y 


For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


| SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


*.* Circular meetings in Salem Quarter in 
Tenth month occur as follows : 
31. Mullica Hill, ro a. m. 


— re aapbely? a) 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


3956-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 


J RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH: 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


1 i 81 North Second Street, . 
William S. Ingram, Hy = ins t, 
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Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins Its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 


Primary, Interm and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, bannes, or ai For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, DGAR STINSON, Principal, 

Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Frien 
ae next school year will begin Ninth Month 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member, are 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, , Principal. — 


‘Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 


Wm. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. ae} Principals. 


Circulars on Application. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of ds. 
Th instruction to fit for business or to 
enter aoe. Board and tuition $150 per school 
yen, raul we ooh _ _— conveniences. 


gan ny FRIENDS ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL — 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
poe ane references, and letters from 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot ar a City. 
For Circulars, ad 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chi appaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 
SCH 


OOL, Day PUPILS oF BOTH SEXES. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly ee 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it Rempesteny attractive to boarding pupils. Students 

tted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
cireulare * LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi; 

Jenk ntown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogoutz, Pa 





Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. | 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pune, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
; New York, N. Y.; eee. .. a 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Chi 
"ae Mo. and Denver, Ne 
There are thousands of tions to be filled within 
the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNION 
AGENctgEs, Saltsburg, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ 


| D0. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 NW. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 


Telephones : 
Residence, 6837 


Friends’ Tracts 
and Pamphlets - 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP, by 
Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 


Office, 5807 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


- — William Edw. Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 


5 LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. I0 cents. 
1313 Vine Street, ( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Howard M. Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
= FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893. ) 


Clement A. Wineduatt, 24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 


copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 
Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 


TELEPHONE 69- 66-D 921 Arch Stoeet, PUedeiyate. 


J. Wilmer ew, 
Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 


Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
















































































BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, 
$1.00, postage paid. 
For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, PeaRnnee 
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Friends? Siete Certificates 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrogsed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PaPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 




















THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including Lectures—1897-8 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
Bind your papers, and have a volume | /47ofis¢, will accept a limited number of lecture 
of over 1000 pages of valuable reading | aye 
matter at the end of the year. 

MOCHA 7 


aka | AND JAVA II. 


AS, lll Fong pope © III. ** George Fox.”’ 


BIG STORE. 10"! & MARKET. IV. ‘* New Glimpses in Europe.” 
V. ‘* Woman as a Citizen.’’ 
VI. “* Purity and the White Cross.’’ 
VII. ‘* The National Drink Problem.’’ 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 





New LECTURE 
‘Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison."’ 
OTHER LECTURES: 


‘¢ Wendell Phillips.’’ 
‘* Whittier.”’ 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been Cmte 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for — 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNouT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETERWRIGHTESONS | 
| 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se 
curilies a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. | 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


pee ¢ ptomt and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. ce invited. 
BANK OF MONKOE Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER. Wa. WEBSTER, 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. !0th St. Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & RB. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@g"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upos 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“Wg 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banki: Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind, Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Pre Secretary and Treasurer, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 

m, H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 

Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Executive Committee : | Bu 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. of 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 


ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, a coe ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept se 
President, 8 WING anager of j Vico PreddentT ara ahowne§ Vice Pr 


ASA ., va of insurance Departmen 
RTS FOULK a {ae Trust Ofioer, J. BAL 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | e A a D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
wim LRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, Tor Sy ied Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. President. 

WILLIAM N Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jx., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicator 


SYDENHAM Wieat Assist. to Pres't ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager Department. 


MANAGERS: 
Qzonen TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
M H. GAW, ad Cc. 8I 


GA 8, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, MBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
BACON. 


GEORGE H. McFADDEN, jostall M. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 
Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice- 


EFFINGHAM B. oe RRIS, 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
A 
A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


'S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON | 


will continue the 


BUSINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS | Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty, 
4ND WINDOW SHADES Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. oun 


Writing Papers, 
» | Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


$1.75 a Gross, 


23 N. 13th St. 
613 Walnut St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. STATIONERS, 





gta 


